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CREAM SEPARATION 


HE CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATOR has become an in- 
dispensable adjunct of every Home Dairy, just as of every Butter 
Factory and Farm Dairy. 

Its use means much greater economy and much better quality and pur- 

ity of product, as well as saving of ice, water, time and room. 

Separator cream is fresh, sweet and of any desired thickness. Separa- 
tor skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nutritious, in many ways equal to whole 
milk. Separator butter is universally recognized to be superior in every 
way to the gravity skimmed product. No other first class butter now comes 
on the open market. 








As between different separators 
the DE LAVAL is the original, and 
has for twenty-five years led in cen- 
trifugal separation. Would-be im- 
itating machines simply utilize the 
construction which expired De Laval 
patents leave free to them. New 
patents still protect modern im- 
provements. 

There are 600,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over 
the world and including all the big 
creameries and nearly every well- 
known private user from the King of 
England down in prominence. 

The St. Louis Exposition gave 
the Grand Prize to the DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS and three Grand and 
Gold Medal prizes to its inventors 
and improvers, while the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal butter exhibits were 
all DE LAVAL made. 

It is a pleasure to furnish a DE LAVAL catalogue and any desired 
information or particulars upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt St., New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREGON 
Randolph and Canal Sts. 1213 Filbert St. 9-11 Drumm St. 107 First St. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
and 77 York St. 248 McDermot St. 121 Youville Square 
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If You are Going to Attend the 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


to be held in Denver, Colorado, July 5th to 9th, 1905, why not 
make the journey under the delightful conditions offered upon the 


Raymond @® Whitcomb 


SPECIAL VESTIBULED PULLMAN TRAIN 


composed cutinely of sleeping, dining and observation cars? This magnificent train goes via the great New 
York Central & Hudson River ‘‘Four-Track Route.’’ Leaves Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July ist, and arrives at Denver Tuesday afternoon at 4 P.m., the day before the Convention opens. 


SUNDAY SPENT AT NIAGARA FALLS, THUS AVOIDING 
. . SABBATH DAY TRAVELING EN ROUTE... 


Special escort with the party to relieve each guest on the train of petty details. — 
Tickets. inclusive of railroad fare, Pullman berth and meals in dining-cars for_outward journey, and rail- 


way ticket only returning, 


From New York, $63.50; Boston, $65.75; Philadelphia, $61.75 


Proportionate Prices from Other Eastern Points 


Itinerary No. 2 includes, in addition to above, side trips to Cripple Creek, Manitou Springs, Pike's 
Peak, Glenwood Springs, Georgetown Loop, Silver Plume, and other interesting places. All travel and hotel 
accommodations paid. Inclusive fare from New York, Boston, or Philadelp and back to starting point, 


114.00. 
$ SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING FULL ITINERARY AND DETAILS 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
25 UNION 8Q., NEW YORK 1005 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
306 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 357 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG 1383 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


se ia 
Red D Line HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 
° ‘from New York for Venez- 
and United States uela, calling at San Juan, 
Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
Steamers. are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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Modern Religious Literature sent 
UNI A [ANIS free on application to Post Office 
Mission, WORCESTER, Mass. 
ANTED.— Editors, Clongymen as one educated men of 
business ability to represent kly wn oF aver. 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, ya D, 
& CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW ‘YORK. 








CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 


WANTED 








ANTED.—A college graduate = a refined companion and 

competent peeeaeee. well —_ ped in the modern methods 

of teaching, inclu music, — .* faa | aatare Ca to have 

entire charge of a girl of ten be between 25 and 30, in 

robust health and ond of ch dren. Te cupcain amount of secre- 

tary work also required. Must have had experience in similar 

ponittone, « and willing to pass six months of the year inthe country. 

references and personal interview required from one who 

is Ling y J to take a permanent ition from September 15. Ad- 
dress “ F.,’”’ Box 1787, New York Post Office. 





EDUCATION 


EARN TOWRITEG 
aA TEN MENTS 


If you want to earn from 





$25 | 
tos to @ week, get into the ad- 
vertising business. A 


6 po: request. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. 82 Wabash Ar 
9° Ave. 
Dept. 82, 1g0 Nassau St., New York. . 








Abbot Academy “iit 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. Graduate, 
elective and college prep poreto ourses. Certificate b to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, M olyone. Fine frowns, modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. ‘rennis basket ball I, gol dress 
bot Academy. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies otal of all grades with competent teachers. Assists 
teachers in containing gocteons. 
FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


What [Is pos. Tip-Top? 


8 : O PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Devers le oy ae best ona simplest device for 














100 copies oem pen-written and § 

cepies from typewritten original, 
we will shi p= whose duplicator, 
eposit, on ten 


10) days fd trial, 
rte $180, tose atrade $5 net, 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





use, for 


. Books, Leather,and wherever 
iesive is desired, 
= re: 
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2 oz. ig oy see M 


BusstA” CEMENT CO., 155 Essex + 














On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 


season for the last seven years. 
This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 
9 Coldwell Street. Newsurcu, N. Y. 
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For more than 65 years have enjoyed a reputation for 
for thelr dur in construction, smoothness of be nea and 
for their ee and economic fuel —— tion. They 

tter today than ever, if that be possible, and con- 
oA improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
Boston. Providence. New York. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
*“‘Model’’ and ‘‘Richmond”’ Ranges. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save trom *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANyYWHETPE Ketcncy mn Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any Dome in the United ase 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or - 
Small, Eas 


deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or M ri) N T H L Y aymen 











when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 








days’ trial in your hi awe take it back entirely at our ex- In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
pense. You pay us nothitig;and are under no more obliga- have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
tion to keep the piano than ff. were examining it at our mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 4nd r) » by pr enters - : ers, —— —> 
Do not imagine that it ts impossible for us to do as we pene owe State, some of them hd 2, ape hy 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any daterhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of dresses. ’ 
the United States just as easily as We can in New York City, Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 


and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and = rng tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
without anything being paid in advance oronarrivaleither produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 

ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 


organs in exchange. 4 4 
" ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
A guarantee for 12 years againstanydefectintone,action, P!#no Id in th Wine Pi 5 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, = par woe eye Ayn Me Bh ing Pianos. Separate or 








YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact isa lete encyclopedi It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you. 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


















oe 
& SON 


wid ft e., 
New York. 





Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- | 











formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


WING & SON 
350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868——-37th YEAR 1905 
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STALLS BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought te Know. 
What a Young Man 





What a Young Husband 
ught te Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


| 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 
and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
. What a Young Wife 
Ought te Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
, Ought te Know. 


Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES, These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, ag Girl, Young 
Wife ; a 2. .25 each, post free. fn DUT DUTCH, 
Young an, Young Ramet. Man of 45, Woman 
of 45; price $x each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Land Tit! + Building, 
Vir Publishing Co., 7° Phi hiladelphia, Pa. ng 





Ought to Know. ff 
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Hartshorn 
Shade 
Rollers 


The genuine has 
Wood Rollers. the script signature of 
the label. 














The “Improved” requires no tacks. Jy 
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New Table Linens 
At ‘The Linen Store’ 


» 
Registered 
Trade Mark 


Most of our spring shipments have now been received, and we display an exceed- 
ingly complete and beautiful line of Hemstitched Table Linens of all kinds; Figured 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins; Embroidered and Lace Decorated Reception Cloths, 
Centerpieces and Doilies, as well as Table Linens by the yard, all in wide assortment. 

Many new designs are shown this season, a number of which can only be obtained 


at “The Linen Store.” 


Damask Cloths range in size from 2x2 yards to 544x514 yards, and are priced 


$2.50 to $250.00 each. 


Napkins to match in most cases. 


Prices $2.50 to $75.00 per dozen. 
Those who are fitting out Town Houses and Country Homes will find the present 
assortment well worthy of inspection. 


Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt started 
for San Antonio and 
the Rough Riders’ re- 
union on the 3d, in good health and fine 
spirits. At every stop throughout the 
journey there were crowds of people 
whom he greeted in the most democratic 
fashion. “ Things will be all right at 
Washington,” said he at Harrisburg; “I 
have left Taft sitting on the lid, keeping 
down the Santo Domingo matter.” At 
many stations he was greeted by regi- 
ments of school children in bright array. 
In his brief addresses he repeatedly 
urged fathers and mothers “to teach 
their children not to shirk difficulties, but 
to overcome them.” Stopping over for 
two hours at Louisville, he was escorted 
to the court house there by Confederate 
veterans, Union veterans and soldiers of 
the war with Spain. Governor Beckham 
(a Democrat) said in introducing him: 


“T believe that it is in the power of this great 
man, who more than any President since the 
big-brained and big-hearted Lincoln holds the 
affection and the confidence of the people of 
this country—I say, I believe it is more in his 
power than in the power of any other man to 
establish beyond question the fact that in the 
United States there is no North, no South, no 
East, no West.” 


The President’s 
Vacation 


Mr. Roosevelt said it was true that 
“upon all the important questions, the 
questions that infinitely transcend mere 
partisan differences, we are fundamen- 
tally one.” He was glad to see in the 
escorting procession both the Blue and 
the Gray: 


“In the dark days each of you fought for 
the right as it was given him to see the right, 
and each of you has left us the right to feel 
pride not only in your valor, but also in your 
devotion to what you conscientiously believed 


to be your duty. As a reunited people, we 
have the right to feel the same pride in the 
valor of the man who conscientiously risked 
his life in a Confederate uniform that we have 
in the man who fought in the Blue. We have 
shown to mankind that the greatest war of the 
century can be followed by the most perfect 
union that any nation now knows.” 


The National Government ought, he 
added, to erect a statue to the memory 
of Andrew Jackson and the victors in the 
battle of New Orleans. To the German 
singing societies he spoke of the German 
contributions to our national life, not the 
least of which had been “the power to 
know what the joy of living means.” 
Louisville gave him a silver flagon filled 
with water from a spring on the old Lin- 
coln homestead, and an inkstand of oak 
from a tree that shaded this spring. 


st 


At Muskogee, Ind. Ter., 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke of 
the expected statehood 
of the Territory (in conjunction with 
— and of the duties of citizen- 
ship: 


Citizenship and 
Railroad Rates 


“ Statehood is a first-class thing if you use it 
right. It will be a mighty poor thing if you 
don’t. You need just the same qualities in 
government that you need in average life. A 
man who is a good neighbor, a good husband, 
a good father, is the type of man who will be 
a good citizen. The person you want to have 
as a neighbor is the man to whom you can 
tie, on whom you can count, the man who is a 
game man in time of trouble, but who does not 
seek trouble; the man who does not brag and 
brawl, but who makes good; the man who is 
decent and pure in his dealings with others. 
That is just the type you have got to have in 
public life. You cannot afford to let any 
man represent you in public life if he is 
crooked.” 
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There were 100,000 visitors in Dallas 
when the President reached that city. 
In an address delivered there he spoke 
again of the Blue and the Gray, repeat- 
ing parts of his Louisville speech. “I 
can, in a sense,” said he, “ claim to be, 
by blood at least, a typical President ; 
for I am half Southerner and half 
Northerner; I was born in the East, 
and I have gotten a great deal of the 
West in my experience.” No people 
more than the Texans, he remarked, 
“had made it impossible for this coun- 
try to be anything but great.” There 
was to be no stop at Temple, but the 
City Council there hurriedly passed an 
ordinance requiring all Presidential 
trains to stop three minutes. This or- 
dinance was telegraphed to Mr. Roose- 
velt, who gave orders for a stop at the 
place, where he was most heartily wel- 
comed. At Austin, he said, in the 
course of an address before the Texas 
Legislature, which recently by resolu- 
tion commended his attitude toward 
railway rate regulation: 


“On the whole, there have been few instru- 
ments in the economic development of the 
country which have done more for the country 
than the railroads. I do not wish in any shape 
or way to interfere with the legitimate gain of 
any of these great men whose special industrial 
capacity enables them to handle the railroads 
so as to be of profit to themselves and of ad- 
vantage to all of us. I should be most reluc- 
tant—I will put it stronger than that: I should 
absolutely refuse—to be a party to any meas- 
ure, to any proposition, that interfered with 
the proper and legitimate prosperity of those 
men, and I should feel that such a measure 
was aimed not only at them, but at all of us, 
for an attack upon the legitimate prosperity of 
any of us is in the long run sure to turn into 
an attack upon all. 

“With that proviso, as to which I ask you 
to remember that I mean literally every word, 
let me further add that the public has a right, 
not a privilege, but in my view, a duty, to see 
that there is in its behalf exercised such a 
supervisory and regulatory power over the 
railroads as will insure that, while they get fair 
treatment themselves, they give it in return.” 


There should be, he continued, legis- 
lation enabling “ the representatives of 
the public to see to it that any unjust 
or oppressive or discriminating rate is 
altered so as to be a just and fair rate, 
and is altered immediately.” There 


was, he admitted, a chance that this 
power would occasionally be abused, as 
other powers may be: 


“There must be a certain trust placed in the 
common sense and the common honesty of those 
who are to enforce the law. If it ever falls, and 
I think it will, to my lot to nominate a board to 
carry out such a law, I shall nominate men, as 
far as I am able, on whose ability, courage and 
integrity I can count, men who will not be 
swayed by any influence whatever, direct or 
indirect, social, political, or any other, to show 
improper favoritism for the railroads and who, 
on the other hand, if a railroad is unjustly at- 
tacked, no matter if that attack has behind it 
the feeling or prejudice of ninety-nine per cent. 
of the people, will stand up against that attack. 
That is my interpretation of the doctrine of the 
square deal.” 

& 


With the Rough Riders 
in San Antonio 


The 7th was a 
great day for 
San_ Antonio. 
Mr. Roosevelt found his Rough Riders 
in camp there. Before joining them he 
spoke to a great audience in Travis Park. 
Parts of this address—relating to the 
Blue and the Gray, the training of chil- 
dren, etc..—had been heard at other 
places. He spoke of the raising of his 
regiment, in San Antonio, and of the 
association in it of rich and poor and 
men of every social grade. “ Remember 
always,” said he, “ that you listen at your 
peril to any man who would seek to in- 
flame you against your fellow citizen be- 
cause he is better off.” The teachings 
of the Rough Riders’ experience in war 
should be used in civil life: 

“Tf your comrade was a banker, he was all 
right if he was a good fellow and did his duty. 
If the rich man now does not do his duty, cinch 
him, and I will help you just as far as I can; 
but don’t cinch him because he is rich. If you 
do, you are a mighty mean creature yourself— 
you are not a good American.” 


If another war should come, he contin- 
ued, we should surely -win, because our 
men still had in them the spirit that made 
their forefathers do well in battle. 
Touching upon international relations 
and the value of a navy, he said: 

“We all believe in the Monroe Doctrine. I 
have a little difficulty in getting some of my 
friends to accept my interpretation of it, but 
they will in time, because that interpretation 
has come to stay.” 


His intercourse with the Rough Riders 








ee 





Died 
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during the afternoon was of the most in- 
formal character. He ate dinner with 
them in camp, and became acquainted 
with their wives and mothers. Almost 
all of these veterans he could call by their 
first names. Incidents of the war were 
recalled, and stories of camp life were 
told again. These men’s admiration of 
their old Colonel, and their affection for 
him, were without bounds. On the 8th 
Mr. Roosevelt was in Ft. Worth. “ No 
President,” he said there, “can afford 
not to come to Texas, for he must leave 
it a better American than he was before.” 
That night he arrived at Frederick, 
Okla., where he left his train to hunt 
wolves for a few days. 
& 

The new Isthmian Canal 
Commission will be con- 
trolled by three members, 
Chairman Shonts, Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace and Judge Magoon, Governor of the 
Zone. Each is the head of an executive 
department, and the three constitute the 
Executive Committee. The remaining 
four Commissioners appear to have been 
appointed only because the law required 
seven. All of them are engineers, and 
are more than 60 years old. Rear-Ad- 
miral Endicott will retain the office of 
Chief of the Naval Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; Colonel Ernst will continue to 
serve as President of the Mississippi 


For the Canal 
at Panama 


’ River Commission, and as a member of 


the International Deep Waterways Com- 
mission. Chairman Shonts’s powers will 
resemble those of a railroad president ; 
Engineer Wallace will be general man- 
ager in the field, having full control of 
construction; Governor Magoon will 
execute the laws in the Zone and have 
charge of the sanitary work. The first 
two have been intimate friends from 
boyhood and they were classmates at 
Monmouth College. Mr. Shonts has 
been associated with Secretary Paul Mor- 
ton in large and profitable railway opera- 
tions, and it is said that his selection was 
due to the Secretary’s suggestion and 
commendation. His age has been incor- 
rectly stated; he is 52 years old, and the 
engineer is 53. Mr. Shonts studied law, 
but became connected with railroad work 
by reason of his association with his 
father-in-law, ex-Governor Drake, of 
Iowa. The newspapers of his home city, 
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Chicago, say that while he was president 
of the Illinois, Indiana & Iowa road, con- 
trol of the stock was obtained by him- 
self and Secretary Morton, and that the 
sale of the road to the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests yielded them a profit of about $1,- 
000,000 apiece. Mr. Shonts has since 
increased his fortune, and it is said by 
these newspapers that his annual income 
exceeds $100,000. The President has 
appointed Mr. Grunsky, of the old Com- 
mission, consulting engineer and adviser 
to the Director of the arid lands reclama- 
tion service, at a salary of $10,000. This 
appointment has been criticised because 
an unsuccessful attempt to create such 
an office was made at the recent session 
of Congress. England, France and Ger- 
many have been asked to supply three 
members of the Commission’s Consulting 
Board of Engineers. Data and projects 
will be laid before this board, whose rec- 
ommendations will be considered by the 
Commission, and then, with the latter’s 
recommendation, will be submitted to 
Mr. Roosevelt for a final decision. Sec- 
retary Taft said in his recent letter to 
the President that a sea-level canal might 
be preferred, altho the cost of it would 
exceed the estimated cost of a lock canal 
“byat least $100,000,000.” Engineer Wal- 
lace said, on the 5th inst., that in a sea- 
level canal a tidal lock would not be 
needed to control the excess of 20 feet in 
the tidal movement on the Pacific side of 
the Isthmus, because a canal 47 miles 
long would “take up this difference.” 
General Hains, a member of the Com- 
mission (and, formerly, of the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission), published an article 
last month asserting that a tidal lock 
would be required, to prevent swift cur- 
rents in the canal. It is now expected 
that a large number of Japanese will be 
employed in the work of construction. 
& 


In his message to Con- 
gress, on the 4th, Presi- 
dent Palma spoke of the 
peaceful and tranquil condition of the 
country. This was due, he said, to the 
respect of the people for law and the. 
Government, and to -general confidence 
in the rural guards. Because of the es- 
sentially moral character of the Ameri- 
can people and their disinterested efforts 
to promote the independence of Cuba, he 
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was confident that the Isle of Pines treaty 
would soon be ratified at Washington. 
Imports in 1904 were $82,842,000, an in- 
crease of $15,750,000, and exports were 
$89,978,000, an increase of $11,500,000. 
The effect of reciprocity was seen in the 
growth of trade with the United States. 
Exports to the States were 83.7 per cent. 
of the total, and the increase of the 
States’ purchases was $14,400,000. Of 
the proceeds of the new loan ($31,675,- 
000) only $13,555,000 has been paid to 
the veterans, owing to delay in identi- 
fication and the production of the evi- 
dence required. The cash in the treasury 
(the loan money on hand having been 
deducted) is $10,764,000. Owing to a 
decline in school attendance, he urged a 
reformation of the local school boards. 
The death rate in 1904 was 14.90; the 
birth rate, 34.41. He spoke of the ex- 
clusion of yellow fever, quoting the con- 
gratulatory resolutions of the American 
Public Health Association (adopted at 
the recent meeting in Havana) as an 
answer to sensational reports published 
by a newspaper in New York. He 
recommended that the construction of 
railroads in undeveloped districts be pro- 
moted by guaranteeing interest upon the 
bonds to be issued.—The Moderate 
party, of which President Palma recently 
became a member, is now a minority in 
both Houses, owing to the defection of 
those who have heretofore represented 
the party in Santa Clara. In the Sen- 
ate, General Sanguilly, Independent, has 
been elected President, displacing Sefior 
Capote, a Moderate and the intimate ad- 
viser of President Palma. In the House, 
Speaker Canisares has been re-elected, 
but he is one of the Moderates who re- 
cently went over to the Nationalists. 
Leaders of the National party say that 
the change in Santa Clara insures the 
defeat of President Palma at the coming 
presidential election. 


Sante Detkings’s The Belgian creditors 
Sines of Santo Domingo are 
unwilling to accept the 

new agreement or modus vivendt, and 
have insisted upon the payment of 
$25,000 a month, under their own agree- 
ment of I901 with the republic. But 
the decree by which President Morales 


announced the acceptance and enforce- 
ment of the new agreement has tied up 
the customs revenue, and it is expected 
that the Belgian creditors—whose claims 
are said to be nearly half of the entire 
debt—will eventually submit to the pro- 
visions of the new plan. Nearly all the 
British claims are said to be included in 
the so-called American claims of the 
Improvement Company, covered by the 
arbitral award, which is displaced tem- 
porarily by the new agreement. Officers 
to collect the revenues have been selected 
at Washington. Colonel Colton, for- 
merly Collector at Iloilo, will be the chief, 
and Morales will pay him $500 a month. 
His deputies will be D. F. Morris, who 
has also been employed in the Philippine 
customs service ; J. H. Edwards, who has 
had a similar experience; Warren W. 
Rich, from the Treasury Department, 
and Richard J. Leupold, recommended 
by Dr. Gould, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. A statistician, an accountant, 
and a translator and stenographer will be 
sent from the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
Secretary Taft has selected the National 
City Bank, in New York, to be the custo- 
dian of the funds. It is said that an In- 
ternational Committee of representatives 
of the European creditor nations will hold 
meetings in Santo Domingo next fall for 
the adjudication of claims, and that its 
findings will be supported as a basis for 
settlement, even if the treaty should be 
ratified—In a published interview, James 
P. Cooper, of London, secretary of the 
Foreign Bondholders’ Corporation, says 
that the market price of South American 
and Central American bonds has greatly 
advanced during the last few months— 
Colombian, from 17 to 40; Costa Rican, 
from 15 to 40; Guatemalan, from 16 to 
27, and Venezuelan, from 27 to 46. This 
change is due, he thinks, to a prevailing 
impression that the United States will 
intervene in some way to make the de- 
faulting nations meet their obligations. 
—By recent appointments President 
Morales appears to have conciliated some 
of his opponents. The editor of a hos- 
tile paper has been made Consul at New 
York, succeeding Sefior Vasquez, who 
returns to become Minister of Public 
Works. Another hostile editor receives 
a consulship in England, 
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t the municipal 
election in Chicago, 
on the 4th, Edward 
F. Dunne, Democrat, a judge of the Ili- 
nois Circuit Court for the last thirteen 
years, was elected Mayor by a plurality 
of 24,518 over John M. Harlan, Repub- 
lican. For a Socialist ticket 20,323 votes 
were cast. The issue was the method of 
enforcing the city’s established policy of 
municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways, Judge Dunne represent- 
ing the opposition to any further grants 
or concessions to the companies and the 
demand for immediate action. The 
policies of the two parties and the mean- 
ing of the voters’ decision are considered 
in our editorial pages. The new Council 
has a Republican majority (37 Repub- 
licans, 32 Democrats and 1 Independ- 
ent), but it will support the new 
Mayor so far as the railway ques- 
tion is concerned. The latter says 
that it is his purpose to proceed with due 
caution, and to be guided by the advice 
of competent experts whom he will ap- 
point to make a thorough survey of the 
situation. The city, he says, will obtain 
control of the railways gradually, and it 
may within a few months begin to op- 
erate the Adams Street line. He has by 
cable asked the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
to give the manager of that city’s street 
railways a vacation of one month in 
order that he may come to Chicago and 
give the Mayor the benefit of his experi- 
ence. A favorable reply has been re- 
ceived, and Manager Dalrymple will start 
for Chicago on May toth. By invitation, 
on the 7th, Judge Dunne addressed a 
large meeting held in New York under 
the auspices of the Municipal Ownership 
League of that city. He was born in 
Connecticut 51 years ago, and was edu- 
cated in the schools of Illinois and at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He believes 
that the national Government should own 
and operate the interstate railroads and 
telegraph lines, and carry on the express 
business; also that street railways, elec- 
tric and gas lighting plants, telephones, 
etc., should be a by municipalities. 


Chicago’s Election 
and Railways 


Austen Chamberlain as 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented to the 
House of Commons April 1oth a very 


The British 
Budget 


favorable report of British finances. He 
stated the revenue of the year just closed 
exceeded his estimate by nearly fifteen 
million dollars, so the heavy deficit of 
last year will be very much reduced. The 
bountiful cotton crop had revived the 
Lancashire industries; shipbuilding and 
the iron and steel industries are improv- 
ing. There had been, however, much 
pauperism and distress. The consump- 
tion of beer and spirits was less in 1904 
than in any of the preceding fifteen years. 
The expenditure of the fiscal year 1904- 
05 was below the estimate by $7,070,000. 
The national debt has been reduced by 
$37,790,000, and at the close of the year 
stood 'at $3,775,360,000. For the year 
1905-06 Mr. Chamberlain estimated the 
expenditure would be $705,160,000 and 
the revenue on the existing basis of taxa- 
tion $720,020,000, leaving a surplus of 
$14,860,000. Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he would not be able to relieve the in- 
come tax payer, but that the extra duty 
of four cents per pound on tea would be 
taken off July Ist. 


The movement in favor of 
the annexation of Crete to 
Greece has reached the stage 
of armed rebellion against the auto- 
cratic administration of Prince George. 
At Therisso, March 27th, a gathering 
of the insurgents organized a provi- 
sional national assembly, repudiated the 
suzerainty of the Sultan and pro- 
claimed the union of Greece and Crete. 
The Powers who made Prince George 
High Commissioner have sent troops 
to the disturbed province. The French 
colonel in command has notified the 
insurgents that he is authorized by the 
Powers to negotiate with them and 
that he hopes for a peaceful solution 
of the difficulty. Britsh warships are 
in Suda Bay, but no British troops have 
been landed. Prince George has is- 
sued a proclamation declaring his own 
intention to preserve order and re- 
questing the Powers to abstain from 
interference. The revolution is ex- 
tending and has broken out in Sitia at 
the eastern extremity of the island. The 
French gunboat “Condor” has gone 
there. A mass meeting of Cretans 
held at Athens demanded that the Pow- 
ers grant the wish of the Cretan peo 
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ple, and beseeched Prince George and 

the insurgents to avoid a conflict with 

all its fatal consequences to the cause. 
& 


Naval Battle ne Russian Baltic 
Imminent ~©dU@dron passed through 
the Strait of Malacca 

April 8th, and sailed northeast. As 
they sailed by Singapore, at a distance 
of seven miles, fifty-one vessels were 
counted, steaming slowly four abreast. 
The decks of the warships were loaded 
with coal, and sea weed a foot long 
appeared at the water line. No stop 
was made, but the Russian Consul ap- 
proached the flag ship for the delivery 
of dispatches, and gave news of the 
fall of Mukden. The squadron con- 
sisted of the battleship “ Sissoi Veliky,” 
the cruisers “Admiral Nakhimoff,” 
“Dimitri Dooskoy,” “Oleg,” “ Au- 
rora,” “Izumrud,” “ Jentchug” and 
“Almaz,” four former Hamburg-Amer- 
ican liners and seven torpedo boat de- 
stroyers. Under the commercial flag 
were the steamers of the Volunteer 
Fleet and Russian Navigation Com- 
pany, a hospital ship, a salvage ship 
and sixteen colliers. Soft coal was 
burned, producing great clouds of 
smoke visible for many miles. The 
battleships “Kniaz,” “ Suvaroff,” 
“Alexander III,” “ Borodino” and 
“Orel” were not with the squadron 
which passed Singapore, and_ their 
whereabouts is unknown. St. Peters- 
burg claims that the Japanese were out- 
witted by Rojestvensky, who directed 
the Russian Admiralty to send the col- 
liers to the Strait of Sunda, 500 miles 
south of Singapore. As a consequence 
of this, it is claimed that the Japanese 
guarded all the southern straits, but left 
Malacca open. Only two men in St. 
Petersburg were entrusted with the 
secret and therefore the news that the 
Baltic squadron had passed Singapore 
created as much astonishment there as 
elsewhere. But since the Japanese 
patrols have been recently seen near 
Singapore, it is more likely that the 
Japanese left the Strait of Malacca pur- 
posely open and are awaiting the Rus- 
sian fleet nearer Formosa, 1,800 miles 
north of Singapore, where they will 
have the advantage of being close to 
their naval base. Admiral Togo’s fleet, 


or part of it, was reported on April 6th 
south of the Island of Mindanao, the 


southernmost of the Philippines, where - 


they would be in a position to intercept 
or to follow the Russian fleet as it goes 
northward. The nearest port open to 
the Russians in these waters is Saigon 
in French Indo-China. 

& 

No definite opinion 
can be formed of the 
relative fighting 
strength of the two fleets now approach- 
ing each other off the coast of China, but 
the lists given below contain the data de- 
rivable from the official reports as to 
size, speed and armament. It is not 
known how much the Japanese ships are 
damaged as the result of their hard fight- 
ing of over a year, nor how many of 
the vessels listed Admiral Togo has in 
southern waters to meet the enemy. On 
the other hand, the Russian ships, altho 
uninjured by war, are overloaded with 
coal and hampered by their train of col- 
liers and supply ships. The bad condi- 
tion of their bottoms resulting from their 
long stay in tropical waters must reduce 
their speed, but how muci they can do 
in an emergency is a matter of guess- 
work. If they left Madagascar March 16, 
as reported, they have made the 4,000 
miles to the Straits of Singapore at an 
average rate of eight miles an hour, 
which was their speed as they passed 
Singapore. At Vladivostok there are 
three cruisers, the “ Gromoboi,” “ Ros- 
si.” and “ Bogatyr,” which, if they are 
not prevented by Japanese patrols from 
passing out of that port, might join the 
main fleet, or at least make themselves 
felt by threatening the coast cities of 
Japan. If the battle is delayed long 
enough the Russians may be reinforced 
by the squadron under Admiral Nebogat- 
off, which recently passed through the 
Suez Canal and has left Africa for the 
Far East. 


The Opposing 
Fleets 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET, 
Battle Ships. 
Weight 
Gun of 
Dis- Nomi- pro- broad- 
place- nal tec- side 
. ment. Horse- speed. tion. fire. 
Name. Tons. power. Knots. In. Lbs. 
Kniaz Suvoroff...13,516 16,800 18.0 11.6 4,426 
Alexander III....13,516 .16,800 18.0 11.6 4,426 
4, 


Borodino ........13,516 16,800 18.0 11.6 4.42 
,., eae 13,516 16. 18.0 11.6 4408 
Osiab @ see 2,674 14,500 19.0 10.5 2,672 
Sissoi Veliky..... 8,880 8,500 16.0 125 3,186 
Qvarin ........ 476 ©6©9,000 16.0 12.5 3,404 
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Armored Orutsers. 


Dmitri Donokoy.. 5,893 7,000 15.0 122 444 
Admiral Nakhimoff 8,500 9,000 19.0 6.0 944 
Protected Oruisers. 
ere 6,675 19,500 23.0 4.0 872 
eer * 6,6 11,600 20.0 45 632 
Svietlana ....... 3,828 8500 20.0 4.0 476 
f /?|— eae 3,285 «7,500 19.0 rae 184 
Jentchung ....... 3,200 17,000 24.0 184 
RRR 3,200 17.000 24.0 184 
THE JAPANESE FLEET. 

Battle Ships. 
weer 15,000 15,000 18.0 14.6 4,232 
Shikishima ...... 15,000 15,000 18.0 14.6 4,232 
DE. veces eeed 15,200 16,000 18.0 14.6 4,232 
Se 12,800 13,000 18.0 14.6 4,005 
Armored Cruisers. 
eee 9,855 18,000 215 6.6 1,779 
SSS 9,750 18.000 215 6.6 1,779 
SARs 9,850 16,000 20.0 6.6 1,679 
BE. g.ccccanen 9,486 17,000 21.0 6.6 1,679 
er 9,900 15,000 24.7 6.6 1,779 
=n 9,900 15,000 24.7 6.6 1,779 
SE, «6606-06: @urn 7,583 14,000 20.0 6.6 1,686 
ee 7,583 14,000 20.0 6.6 1,606 
Protected Cruisers. 

CO 5 cvecewes 4,836 15,500 24.0 4.5 2,804 
Pe ee 4,784 15,500 22.5 4.5 2,804 
Itsukushima ..... 4,277 5,400 16.7 11.4 1,260 
Hashidate ..... 4,277 5,4 16.7 11.4 1,260 
Matsushima ..... 4,277 5,4 16.7 11.4 1,260 
EL bixeeo.eee 127 «67,120 17.3 -> 1,200 
Takichiho ....... 727 =, 17.3 »200 
Akitsushima ..... 3,150 8,400 19.0 880 
ear 8,420 9,500 20.0 466 
Tsushima ....... 8,420 9,500 20.0 466 
eee 2,700 8,500 20.0 835 
pl rarer 2,700 8,500 20.0 835 
_ eer 8,000 6,000 18.0 835 


The southern slope of 
the Western Himalayas 
was shaken by a terrific 
earthquake April 4th and many towns in 
the valleys of Kashmir and the Punjab 
were destroyed. In Kandia out of a 
total population of 6,000 only a tenth of 
the number escaped alive. The town of 
Dharmsala was in the center of disturb- 
ance and all the buildings except one 
were demolished instantly. The falling 
of the stone walls of the cantonment 
crushed to death 150 men in the Seventh 
Ghurka Regiment. -The dead which 
could be recovered were buried near 
their homes or cremated with wood taken 
from the ruined houses. The towns of 
Palampur, Bhawan, Sujanpur, Mussoorie 
and Multan- suffered severely. The 
number of Europeans reported killed 
amounts to 37. At Simla the Vice-Regal 
Lodge was badly shaken and Lady Cur- 
zon had a narrow escape from death. 
Her sitting room and bedroom were 
damaged and the Vice-Reine and her 
family have taken refuge in another 
house. At Lahore, Agra and Amritsar 
many buildings were injuted. The first 
and most violent shock was felt at 6.10 
in the morning and lasted several min- 
utes. The vibration traveled from west 
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to east. The earth of the whole region 
continued quivering for five days after. 


The visit of Emperor Wil- 
liam to Tangier continues 
to be the main topic of dis- 
cussion in European politics. His speech 
at the German Embassy declaring that 
no European Power should have a pre- . 
dominating influence in Morocco has 
been met in a firm but quiet manner by 
the French Government, and King Ed- 
ward has taken occasion to show a 
marked friendliness which indicates that 
England will support France in carrying 
out her policy of the pacific penetration 
of Morocco as permitted by the Anglo- 
French agreement. There are even ru- 
mors that the French and English fleets 
will co-operate in the next naval ma- 
neuvers. King Edward is, like his 
nephew, making a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. with Queen Alexandra on the 
royal yacht “Victoria and Albert,” 


The Morocco 
Situation 


‘ which sailed from Marseilles to Port 


Mahon, Minorca, April 8th, and it is 
possible that he will find it convenient te 
visit Tangier. On his arrival in Paris the 
King was met by President Loubet, who 
journeyed with him on his private car 
to Lyons. No report of the conversation 
hasbeen made public. The Kaiser has con- 
tinued his cruise to Naples and Greece. 
The German press is outspoken in its de- 
nunciation of the attempt of England and 
France to ignore German interests in 
Morocco and suggests that an interna- 
tional conference be called to settle the 
Morocco question, to which Italy and the 
United States should be called. Baron 
von Sternburg, the German Ambassador 
at Washington, called upon Secretary 
Taft April 5th and left a memorandum 
for the consideration of the President 
which announces in the most explicit 
language that Germany stands for the 
“open door” in Morocco no less firmly 
than in the Far East, for the preserva- 
tion of the Moroccan status quo, and for 
the safeguarding and protection of the 
commercial and trade interests in Mo- 
rocco, not only of Germany, but of all 
the trading nations of the world. Our 
Government has so far given no indica- 
tion that it considered its interests im- 
periled by the extension of French in- 
fluences in Morocco. 














MAYOR EDWARD F. DUNNE 


An Election with a Sequel 
BY WILLIAM HARD 


{Mr. Hard is one of the best informed men in Chicago on its civic and political ac- 
tivities, and we are delighted to be able to give to our readers his views upon last 
week’s great victory for municipal ownership.— EDITOoR.] 


HICAGO is one of the political 
clairvoyants of the country. Her 
electorate is a magic crystal in 

which she can discern the radical thought 
of the future and by means of which she 
is sometimes able to hand out first-class 
tips to political plungers. 

Gentlemen who want to bet on ap- 
proaching national issues should there- 
fore jot down the following facts: 

In 1897 the Illinois Legislature, in- 
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stigated thereto by the representatives 
of private ownership (which is so much 
purer than public ownership) passed a 
corrupt law empowering the Chicago 
City Council to grant private ownership 
street car franchises for fifty instead of 
for twenty years, and it was with great 
difficulty, including threats of ropes and 
lamp-posts, that John Maynard Harlan, 
Mayor Harrison and other citizens pre- 
vented the Chicago City Council from 
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availing itself of this unexpectedly lucra- 
tive privilege. Nevertheless on April 
4th, 1905, the city of Chicago, by a 
plurality of about 25,000, preferred Judge 
Dunne to Mr. Harlan for Mayor, on the 
ground that while Mr. Harlan was for 
municipal ownership as soon as feasible 
Judge Dunne was for it even sooner. 

Judge Dunne was for municipal own- 
ership “immediately.”” But the street 
car companies are still in possession of 
many unexpired franchises. Judge Dunne 
was, therefore, in favor of buying up 
those franchises from the street car com- 
panies through condemnation proceed- 
ings. Mr. Harlan hesitated. What man 
dared he dared, but he thought that the 
legal and financial difficulties involved in 
Judge Dunne’s program would require 
a wizard. So he suggested that a com- 
promise settlement be made with the 
companies, and that their claims be all of 
them extinguished on a certain fixed 
date, say ten years in the future, where- 
upon the city could automatically, and 
without condemnation proceedings, come 
into full possession of all the street car 
property within the city limits. 

This apparently was too slow for Chi- 
cago. Political passengers who would 
like to know how fast the train is travel- 
ing will find that Chicago is a good place 
from which to look out of the window 
and count the telegraph poles. 

Of course the issue was not clear. It 
never is. Louis XVI was a much nicer 
man personally than Danton and the men 
who voted for Mr. Harlan were in gen- 
eral much nicer than the men who voted 
for Judge Dunne. 

The underworld and the halfworld 
were for Judge Dunne. The gamblers 
voted for him. And, without further 
ill-natured specification, so did almost 
all other men who require for self-ex- 
pression the fullest possible measure of 
“ personal liberty.” 

Mr. Harlan did his best in this matter. 
He is not a morose person. He has been 
merry once or twice ere now. And 
when a committee of ministers waited 
upon him he eagerly assured them that 
he would under no circumstances accede 
to their request and that he would not 
close the saloons on Sunday. But Judge 
Dunne divested himself of ministerial 
support with equal celerity and enthu- 


siasm, and while he is a strict family man 
with a broad brood of children—and a 
positive passion for staying at home— 
still he is a Democrat and a man of the 
people, while Mr. Harlan is a Republican 
and is marooned among the silk-stocking 
respectables. So all the boys got out and 
voted the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. Harlan meant to stand for ad- 
ministrative reform. He believed in 
making the City Hall employees earn 
their living. But he couldn’t disentangle 
himself from the popular impression that 
he stood for moral reform and that he 
intended to make his neighbors better 
than they wanted to be. It will be a 
good day for municipal government in 
America when these two ideas get pried 
apart. 

Side by side with the boys and the 
sports in defense of immediate municipal 
ownership stood the worst men in the 
City Council. Most of these worst men 
are Democrats. They naturally supported 
the Democratic ticket. But Judge Dunne 
went out of his way to speak a kind 
word for the municipal ownership virtue 
of Michael Kenna, who is the ablest of 
the worst men, and he again went out of 
his way to support George Harding, who 
has a vile record and who is a Repub- 
lican, but who promised that in the City 
Council he would vote for municipal 
ownership ordinances. 

Judge Dunne owes much to the sports 
and to the grafters. But he owed his 
nomination entirely to municipal owner- 
ship. He himself is neither a sport nor 
a grafter. His greatest fault is of a 
negative kind. He has been content to 
allow corruption within his party to 
fester on as long as he had a handker- 
chief and could look the other way.. But 
it was not any organization intrigue that 
made him the Democratic candidate for 
Mayor. It was a municipal ownership 
tumult among the rank and file of the 
Democratic party. Without municipal 
ownership the nomination would have 
gone elsewhere. 

Mr. Harlan was, therefore, compelled 
to face a battle line of far-flung propor- 
tions. The Democratic machine, formi- 
dable in itself and securely intrenched 
among the Aldermanic corruptionists and 
the open-town enthusiasts, was rein- 
forced in the center and along both flanks 
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by swarms of municipal ownership guer- 
rillas, who were willing to sacrifice al- 
most anything to the accomplishment of 
their object. 

Meanwhile behind Mr. Harlan there 
was treachery. Mr. Harlan experienced 
the rebound of the fact that in 1897 he 
bolted the Republican ticket and ran in- 
dependent for Mayor. 

Mr. Harlan is independent not only by 
occasion, but by temperament. He can 
walk around a room and never once 
touch the floor, traveling entirely on toes 
and most of them sore ones. He is mag- 
nificent on the platform, where frequent- 
lv the incandescence of his moral emotion 
will flare up about him and consume from 
the minds of his auditors all petty party 
personal considerations. But party 
workers are not auditors. They just 
work. And on April 4th they worked 
so hard that Mr. Harlan lost innumerable 
Republican organization votes. 

To this defection of spite now add a 
defection of principle. Men who had 
voted for Roosevelt because he was 
against national monopolies voted for 
Dunu° ecause he was against all local 
monopoiies. Harlan talked against pri- 
vate street car companies. Dunne soon 
finished up the street car companies and 
began to expend the large surplus of his 
indignation on private electric companies 
and private gas companies. 

The line began to be stretched between 
conservatives and radicals. Mr. J. M. 
Patterson, the assistant editor of The 
Tribune, discovered that he was a radi- 
cal. He, therefore, resigned from The 
Tribune, which continued to support 
Harlan, and took the stump for Dunne. 
He developed into the most logical and 
convincing speaker on the Democratic 
side. 

It became apparent that the fight 
against monopolies was the Same fight 
whether it-was waged in the nation or in 
the State or in the city. Almost all the 
arguments used by Judge Dunne and by 
Mr. Patterson against the private owner- 
ship of street railroads could be used 
with equal propriety against the private 
ownership of steam railroads. 

This is the significance of the Chicago 
campaign for the whole country. The 
tariff ought never to have had any influ- 
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ence on municipal elections. The status 
of the Filipinos was a still more ex- 
traneous issue. But in the fight against 
monopoly there is little difference between 
National Anthracite and Municipal Gas. 
The element of monopoly is just the same 
in both cases. 

We have been told that in municipal 
elections the only things to be considered 
were a candidate’s honesty and his in- 
telligence. His political opinions were 
negligible. This is obviously not true 
when monopoly becomes the issue of a 
municipal campaign. There are honest 
and intelligent men on both sides. 

If the election of Judge Dunne were 
not enough to show what the cry of im- 
mediate warefare on monopoly can do, 
even when it is so closely associated with 
graft as to alienate many conscientious 
men, the deficiency would be supplied by 
the referendum vote which was taken on 
the day of the election. That vote stood 
141,000 to 55,000 against any franchise 
to any company. 

Of course, the referendum is a callow 
political expedient. It is so young that 
sometimes it gets embarrassed and can’t 
express itself. For instance, in the Third 
Ward Alderman Foreman went. out be- 
fore his constituents and said: “I am in 
favor of one more franchise to the pri- 
vate companies.” Whereupon his con- 
stituents sent him back to the council 
with a plurality of 1,700. At the same 
time these same constituents took up their 
referendum ballots and voted against any 
franchise to any company by a majority 
of more than 1,700. Vox populi, vox Dei 
said one thing out of one corner of its 
mouth and another thing out of the other, 
for certainly the divine will is shown 
just as much in the selection of candidates 
as in the selection of principles. 

Alderman Foreman himself, however, 
has announced that he will co-operate 
with the administration in any reasonable 
municipal ownership policy. He reflects 
the temper of the conservative element in 
the council. Five years ago his present 
position would have seemed dangerously 
advanced. He would have been clearly a 
socialist. 

It isn’t so easy now to earn the title of 
socialist. A man has to do something 
to get it. With a Mayor who spoke dur- 
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ing the campaign against all local private 
monoplies and a council which is will- 
ing to give the Mayor fair treatment, the 
Chicago election of April 4th ought to 
be of considerable interest to monopolists 
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of all kinds, national as well as municipal, 
who may have thought that no one but 
a socialist would object to being monopo- 
listically squeezed. 

Cuicaco, Iii. 


The Dominican Convention with the 
United States 


BY CARLO F. MORALES 


PRESIDENT OF SANTO Dominco 


Communicated by his Private Secretary, Andres Julio Montolio. 


Y special order of the President of 
the Republic I transcribe for you 
the paragraphs of the Message 

which he read before the National Rep- 
resentation on the 27th of February, on 
the sixty-second Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence. 

The paragraphs referred to have re- 
lation to the Convention dated the 2oth 
of January last, amplified by the addi- 
tional act dated the 7th of February: 

“That Convention and the additional 
act recorded are the immediate conse- 
quence, on one side, of administrative 
errors committed by former governors, 
and of the urgent necessity of giving 
heed to the peremptory demands repeat- 
edly made by foreign creditors. 

“The moment has arrived to declare 
solemnly in your presence, honorable 
representatives of the people, and from 
this august chamber, before the face of 
the country, that I am and will be, in 
every circumstance, the most zealous 
guardian of the national independence, 
and that, no matter what means may be 
employed, nothing shall ever be able to 
make me waver when the integrity of 
the territory and the political autonomy 
of the Republic are in question. 

“The Convention is the work of ne- 
cessity, and the only way to arrive at a 
result that will place the country in a 
condition to solve the problem of its debt. 

“In submitting it to your high appro- 
bation I am confident that your patriot- 


ism, dealing with the various troubles 
and difficulties which have brought the 
Republic to its present condition, will be 
able to draw inspiration from the actual 
conditions that surround us. That pa- 
triotism alone is fruitful which develops 
its force in works of practical utility, and 
not the sort which, under color of flat- 
tering the multitude, hurries the Repub- 
lic into grave and inevitable conflicts. 
Civic courage does not consist in giving 
occasion for dangerous incidents, but in 
correcting past mistakes by the force of 
virtue, by practical wisdom, and by con- 
secrating ourselves to the task of render- 
ing our nationality inviolable by the pres- 
tige of its credit and the evolution of its 
life of civilization and culture. 

“T repeat before you, citizen Deputies, 
that at this grave, this solemn hour of the 
Republic, I shall always be at my post, 
maintaining unblemished the national 
honor.” 

The President understands clearly that 
nothing can be more noble than that the 
Republic should, by virtue of its own 
strength, by a wise and provident ad- 
ministration, have resolved, not only the 
problem of its debt, but also, and that, 
too, in behalf of a settled peace, have 
developed the energies of a people united 
by legal and constitutional bonds. 

The Convention affirms a lofty con- 
ception of effectual patriotism, and the 
President responds to it. 

Santo Dominco, Dominican RepPvuBLic, 











AID an American friend of mine the 
other day: 

“ There is one thing I do not un- 
derstand about your soldiers. It is the 
harakiri. Why should you make any ef- 
fort to kill yourselves? It would cost 
life, ammunition and trouble ; what is the 
reason that you would not give that job 
to your friend the Russian?” 

“When our men start out to the battle- 
field,” I said, “they enter the gateway 
made famous by Dante. With the sol- 
diers of Nippon to enlist means to give 
their lives to the country. After that, all 
they want is to make their lives 
count for the utmost. The power of en- 
durance, the education of the stomach 
and of the muscle, the skill in handling 
the modern machinery of war—of all of 
these, most certainly, the Nippon army 
takes a thorough account, just as the 
armies of the West. Only our army goes 
a step further. The homeland of the sol- 
diers and his Majesty, whom they serve, 
expect of their soldiers a little more than 
a mere human could accomplish. You 
know quite as well as I that there is a 
power in man which is quite beyond the 
boasted understandings of modern sci- 
ence. 

“Now, the strength of the Nippon 
army is not so much in the quantity of 
muscle, neither is it in the nafure of the 
men, nor even in the Spartan training 
which they receive. I do not hesitate to 
say that the real strength of our army— 
that which accomplishes the feat which 
appears to the Western eye not far short 
of being miraculous—is psychic. 

“When the Nippon soldier commits 
harakiri he does so because he is con- 
vinced that his death awakens this mys- 
tic force in his comrades; because he 
believes that by his death this real 
strength of the Nippon army is so much 
the more strengthened. You yourself, if 
you were convinced that by dying you 
could strengthen the army of your nation 
much better than by living, would you 
not yourself die rather than live? ” 

“But how, in what way, does this 
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The Philosophy of Harakiri 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


harakiri work this miracle?” was the 
next question from my American friend. 

“ The explanation lies in the traditions 
of the samurai. It is as deep and exten- 
sive as the bushide. 

“In the first place, then, you must 
know that the distinction of the samurai 
lies in the fact that he is the master and 
the arbiter of his own life, and this even 
in the hours of humiliation and dishonor. 
And that is the reason that .when a 
samurai was found guilty of a crime in 
the braver days of our country he 
was not executed as other criminals. 
To them was extended the courtesy of 
the ‘ three-inch-and-half,’ which is the 
length of a dagger by which he commit- 
ted the right of Kappuku, as the cere- 
mony of the harakiri is more commonly 
called among the samurai. Now, even 
in battlefields it has been considered 
something of a shame for the samurai to 
be slain by the sword of his opponent. 
The samurai has always prided himself 
in knowing the season and the hour in 
which he should die; just as the cherry 
flower in the ancient flower lore of our 
land is reputed to see the hour when it 
is bravest and best for her to scatter. It 
is written in the code of the samurai that 
he shall never survive dishonor. And re- 
member that nothing is more dishonor- 
able than a failure—it matters not how 
adverse the circumstances may be—of 
accomplishing the duty toward the State 
and the Emperor. These are questions 
of sentiment, to be sure, and the civilized 
might say of them that they are foolish. 
But we of the primitive race and train- 
ing might be permitted to retort and say 
that it is not a whit more foolish than 
that a peaceful citizen should shed his 
blood upon a battlefield in trying to kill 
his neighbor of another country, who, 
like him, is fighting for the cawse, 
or a blunder, as is often the case, for 
which he himself had not the slightest 
blame. Foolish or wise, it is certainly 
very absurd for any one to close his eyes 
against the existing condition of things. 

“ Moreover, in the military annals of 
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our country it has always been held that 
the death of an officer at the hand of the 
enemy reflects discredit upon the men 
under him, who have not been able or 
thoughtful enough to prevent such 
shameful death to their officer. 

“ An officer, his sword broken, fatally 
wounded, committed harakiri in front of 
Liaoyang. The men under him dashed 
ahead like a band of demons with one 
thought of avenging the death and of 
carrying to completion the work he had 
left undone. This officer in question 
knew these things: 

“ First, he knew that the bullet had 
pierced through his heart; he knew that 
his life was like unto a candlelight in 
front of a stormy wind; second, he knew, 
also, that as long as his breath was with- 
in his body his men would cling around 
him in their desperate efforts to save him 
from hostile bullets and hostile swords; 
third, he knew, also, that his men looked 
upon him as a samurai of the first water. 
They were the men fostered upon the old 
ideals of the Nippon soldier. Every one 
of his men would rather have given their 
lives than to have discovered a jarring 
note in the make-up of their commanding 
officer. Rather than to find their officer 
lingering like a coward, reluctant of this 
earthly life, they would have given their 
life if they could but apologize thereby 
for the fault of their commander. Every 
officer is an embodiment of his men’s 
ideals. Their officer who expects them 
to look upon the earthly life quite ‘as 
lightly as upon a particle of dust,’ when 
the question of the State, of the honor of 
the flag, is at stake, is, to their way of 
thinking, a man who also looks upon life 
even lighter than they themselves are re- 
quired to look upon it. The all-important 
thing upon the battlefield for the Nippon 
soldier is to accomplish his duty. 
Through the combination of circum- 
stances a Nippon soldier finds himself 
powerless to carry out the work to 
completion. He is not expected to spend 
time and thought in apologizing for the 
unkindness of fate or the combination of 
circumstances. He faces one fact— 
namely, the failure of accomplishing his 
duty to the State. He finds himself ut- 
terly useless. He takes upon himself to 
shed the useless abode of “himself. 
Fourth, moreover, he knew, also, that 





under the circumstances to him was 
given one opportunity to make himself 
either a god or a coward in the eyes of 
his men and in the eyes of the army.” 

“ And this, then,” remarked my Amer- 
ican friend, “is simply a question of 
sentiment; there is no rational basis 
therefor? And you, yourselves, then ad- 
mit that the practice of harakiri is un- 
reasonable, that it is not consistent with 
the ideals of the civilized life? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “only remember 
that the Nippon officers of to-day in 
Manchuria are not put at the head of 
their men to argue the rationality or the 
irrationality of the heroic tradition of 
their country. To them certainly is not 
given time sufficient to revolutionize the 
sentiments and ideals of the army. By 
taking this life when he found his body 
utterly useless to the purpose to which 
he is dedicated he takes it himself. This 
act proclaims him in the eyes of his men 
a master of life, a man to whom death 
is a mere incident. Fifth, he knew also 
that by so dying he would not only in- 
spire his men with a fire as from above, 
but his example in showing himself a 
samurai of the old standard would in- 
spire the morale of the entire army to the 
extent that his example would count 
more than the reinforcement of a thou- 
sand men; for if you could fire the en- 
thusiasm of men to such a pitch that a 
thousand men could accomplish miracles 
which is beyond the power of five thou- 
sand men, your death, which, after all, is 
the death of one individual, is counted 
for the reinforcement of many thou- 
sands. 

“ Moreover, it would be easier to the 
Western way of looking at things to 
understand the philosophy of harakiri if 
the West could see into the question of 
life and death as the Far East looks upon 
it. There, in the benighted land of the 
sun and of heathenism, we hold that 
there is one entity in the universe and 
we call it life. It is the noumenon of 
which all the empirical world is nothing, 
a mere expression, the world of phenom- 
ena. Life, we say, is something that is 
super-sensual. You have never tasted, 
smelt, heard or touched life. When one 
says he has killed a man, or when you see 
a flower plucked and withered, you have 
seen the passing away of one of the 
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myriad phenomena of the true entity, the 
life which you have never touched, of 
which you have no empirical knowledge. 
Now, death, to our way of thinking, is 
nothing but a mere destruction of one of 
the innumerable expressions of life. 
With us, then, to die is quite as trivial an 
affair as to sleep. Upon our transport 
‘Kinshumara,’ and as a fog-wrapped 
moon was sailing over the midnight sky 
of April 25th-26th, 1904, under the 
storm of shells from the Vladivostok 
squadron, you could find Captain Shima 
at the head of his fellow officers un- 
sheathing his sword. With the calmness 
of one and quite as solemnly as he who 
presents his respects to his prince he 
seated himself upon the deck of the sink- 
ing vessel. He performed the rite of the 
harakiri. To-day the men of the Nippon 
army talk of him as one of the guardian 
ghosts of the land of the gods. 

In the first place he saw that his life 
was useless. He would either be a Rus- 
sian prisoner or go down with the ship. 
He had dedicated his life when he left 
his home to serve under the imperial 
colors. He had not dedicated his life to 
squander away his hours in a Russian 
prison. He knew the moral effect of his 
death after the ancient rite of the sam- 
urai. He knew that if he cast away 
his body, his life, which is imperishable 
within him, will assume another form, 
and he will continue the work which he 
has left undone. Death was nothing to 
him, the accomplishment of his work was 
everything to him. Face the situation 
yourself. Could you have done other- 
wise than what he did to himself? 

“Commander Hirose wrote upon a 
piece of paper with his own blood the 
following: ‘ Through nine cycles of ex- 
istence shall I come back to earth till I 
see my work accomplished.’ He wrote it 
on the day when he started upon his first 
attempt at bottling up Port Arthur. Not 
many days ago, in the city of Tokyo, in 
the Aoyama cemetery, you could see Ad- 
miral Togo attending the funeral rites 
of the men who had died before Port 
Arthur, and here is his address to the 
spirits of the dead: 


“Since the opening of war, for over ten 
moons, both you and I have all passed in and 
out between life and death over the field of 
Many were the things that I expected 


battle. 
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from your able hands, and already you have, 
shouldering upon yourselves the glory of hav- 
ing served the country with your lives, started 
on the far away journey,” etc. 


“ Tf those sailors who had served under 
him were facing him at that hour he 
could not have spoken to them in a4 more 
intimate style. In the eyes of the Ad- 
miral, as well as in the eyes of all of us, 
the men who have. passed into heroic 
memory are as vividly existent as any of 
their surviving comrades. You of the 
West say that you believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and so do we; only 
we go a little farther than merely saying 
it. Because we look upon life and death 
from the standpoint of the larger tome 
of which the earthly life is nothing but a 
page, and a very small one, too, are we 
to be considered misguided and _be- 
nighted, mere heathen to be pitied? 
Now, with this conviction, which is com- 
mon throughout the Far Eastern land, 
our men commit the harakiri with a 
rather cheerful grace. Our men go into 
action. Upon the battlefield they are 
not surprised to meet death; in fact, that 
is the only thing they expect to meet 
there. It is this high, and perhaps over- 
senstive, regard—superstition, if you 
will—for the higher honor of the fighting 
men that makes of a company of Nippon 
soldiers a force which is irresistible. All 
the knowledge of the modern medical 
science has never been able to translate a 
mere mortal into a miracle worker. Over 
and over again history has testified that 
that enthusiasm which thrills the hearts 
of Nippon men, which has thrilled the 
hearts, fired the enthusiasm, of genera- 
tions of samurai gone by, has once again 
translated an army of mere mortals into 
something akin to an army of gods. It 
is to maintain this sense of honor, it is 
for the preservation of this supreme fire 
that quickens the spirit and electrifies the 
enthusiasm of the Nippon soldier, that 
many officers among us throw away our 
lives, as you would call it, in performing 
the rite of the harakiri.” 

“ But it is such a painful thing to go 
through,” remarked my civilized friend. 
“Ts there not another form less painful 
and much more comforting to the com- 
mon sense, and much more in harmony 
with thé conscience of the civilized occi- 
dent that might serve this purpose quite 
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as well as the old rite of the samurai— 
harakiri? ” 

“Perhaps. Of one thing I am quite 
sure—that if such were to be found, de- 


& 


sirable and happy as indeed it would be, 

it would take more than a few days to in- 

troduce this as substitute for the time- 

honored and painful rite of the harakiri.” 
New York City, 


Trade Schools and Their Value | 


BY W. L. DOUGLAS 


[One of the features of the inaugural address of Governor W. L. Douglas, of Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the chief features of his administration, is his advocacy of and 
labor for the establishment of trade schools. He is the first Governor who has ever 
made the technical education of the masses an official issue, and he has set forth the 
reasons for this unusual tho commendable enterprise in the following article prepared 


for ‘THE INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR. ] 


HE object of the industrial and 
trade school is first to benefit the 
individual—_the person who is 

compelled to earn his own living by the 
work of his hands. It is intended by 
the establishment of these schools to 
teach the person not only how a thing is 
done, but why it is done, and to broaden 
his knowledge of the entire industry in 
which he is engaged, so that when he has 
served a sufficient time he will be ca- 
pable of purchasing the raw materials, 
converting them into a finished product 
and possess some knowledge of market- 
ing them. 

The second object of the trade school 
is to provide a sufficient amount of 
skilled labor to enable the manufacturing 
industries of each State to keep in the 
lead in its several lines of manufactur- 
ing. 
I am loth to say it, but it is true that 
our country is far behind other nations 
in the establishment of industrial and 
trade schools. Recently a meeting was 
held in Boston for the purpose of secur- 
ing an expression of interest in the 
movement. That meeting was attended 
by the representative men of the State— 
lawmakers, business men, educators, me- 
chanics, philanthropists and representa- 
tives of the organized labor movement. 
It was agreed at this meeting that Massa- 
chusetts, as usual, should take the lead in 
the establishment of industrial and trade 
schools, and arrangements were made 
for proper representation before the 





Legislative Committee on Education, 
which is soon to give a public hearing 
on the matter. 

America’s progress in science, educa- 
tion, invention and manufacture has been 
the wonder of the world. Our raw ma- 
terials seem inexhaustible and convenient 
for the purpose of mining and manufac- 
turing, and our country industrially is in 
the front rank of the nations of the 
world. It is our duty to keep her there. 

The method of conducting trade 
school$ in Germany and the thorough- 
ness of the education are the best in the 
world. Germany saw the need of such 
schools many years ago. Trade schools 
were organized, graduates sent out, and 
the effect was so marked on the industrial 
situation that other countries were at- 
tracted by the progress made, and finally 
realized that Germany was distancing 
them in the excellence of her manufac- 
tured goods. Germany with her tech- 
nical schools and army of educated 
workers has demonstrated the great eco- 
nomic principle that finer and_ better 
goods can be manufactured at a less cost 
than by uneducated and unskilled labor. 
Throughout the empire of the Kaiser 
trade schools are to be found in all the 
cities, towns and large villages. New 
factories are springing up everywhere, 
and Germany is increasing her export 
trade wonderfully. In Berlin as well as 
in most German cities, trade schools for 
shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, metal 
workers, masons, etc., are being con- 











ducted with friendly relations with the 
labor unions, and in many cases the 
boards of inspection have. upon them 
members of the trade unions. 

England, too, has schools teaching 66 
trades. These schools are in operation 
and doing good work in all the cities, 
towns and larger villages. France is 
making great strides in the trade school 
movement. Belgium, Italy and Switzer- 
land are also endeavoring to teach their 
young men to become expert mechanics. 
In Geneva, where the best watches are 
made, a young man must serve a five- 
year apprenticeship in order to get his 
education. He must make five or six of 
the best watches, make every part and 
put the watch together, before he can 
receive a diploma which certifies «that 
he is a practical, skilled workman. 

American schools of technology, the 
textile schools and nautical training 
schools are doing a great work. The 
pupils have an ambition to excel in their 
chosen lines, and the country will be 
made richer by their careful, competent 
training. Twenty-five years ago a mine 
that would not yield from twenty to 
thirty dollars’ worth of gold to a ton of 
ore could not be worked, because it cost 
$10 to get the gold out of it. Now, 
thanks to education, a ton of ore can be 
worked profitably that does not céntain 
over $2 worth of gold. Under the EI- 
more process a ton of ore can be worked 
and 98 per cent. of the gold extracted at 
a cost of ten cents a ton. Twenty-five 
years ago only about twenty-five per 
cent. of the gold could be saved. This 
shows what education can and does ac- 
complish in our own country. 

The shoe industry is greatly handi- 
capped by a lack of expert workers, espe- 
cially in the cutting departments. Forty 
per cent. of our cutters do not perform 
the amount of work they should, owing 
to the lack of training to use quick judg- 
ment in placing patterns on the leather. 
In a trade school such as is proposed a 
competent instructor would teach pupils 
how to place patterns to the best advan- 
tage. By this lack of proper training 


the manufacturer loses because the shoes 
cost more to cut; he loses because the 
workman is not able to produce as much 
work as an expert in the same number 
of hours. 


He also loses because the un- 
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skilled workman does not always put the 
right piece of leather in its proper place 
in the shoe. 

The shoe manufacturer is also handi- 
capped because of the men who run ma- 
chines not more than 25 per cent. know 
how to keep their machines in thorough 
working order to produce the best re- 
sults. Men have to be hired to do this 
work for them. A large corps of sub- 
foremen have to be employed to watch 
the men carefully to see that the work 
is kept up to a proper standard to meet 
competition. All of this extra help and 
the extra cost in cutting on account of 
unskilled labor make the goods cost 
more to produce and place our manu- 
facturers in a position where it is becom- 
ing harder and harder every year to meet 
competition. 

With a thorough system of technical 
education, where a man would serve an 
apprenticeship and learn all parts of the 
business, our goods would be produced 
at a less cost, and the workman would 
receive higher wages. When a young 
man thoroughly learns a trade and re- 
ceives a diploma from a trade school he 
is sure to get employment. 

When our young men are all taught 
a trade the problem of the unemployed 
will be solved. Those who are out of 
employment to-day are men who have 
very little knowledge of the work to be 
performed in any of our industries. 

There will also be an opportunity for 
our girls to learn a trade. In the fac- 
tories owned by my company 680 women 
are employed. Trade schools would fur- 
nish an opportunity for girls after leav- 
ing school, between 14 and 17 years of 
age, to prepare themselves for employ- 
ment. 

Trade schools have been made neces- 
sary to the community by the great, 
changes that have taken place in the last 
generation in processes of production. 
Formerly the master gave time to the 
young men in order to bring them up in 
his business. He could give his personal 
attention to the young man, who was 
accordingly apprenticed to him to learn 
the trade. The system of apprenticeship 
properly belonged to a condition of pro- 
duction where the young man could meet 
his employer and be taught. Under the 
present system of production it is im- 
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possible for the employer to give per- 
sonal cafe to the young man who wishes 
to learn a trade. 

The apprenticeship idea cannot meet 
the requirements of the present factory 
system. It has been outgrown. We 
must find a broader, larger way to assist 
the young man who desires to learn. 
The school for the many who may learn 
at once must take the place of the master 
who formerly personally taught his ap- 
prentices. 

The specialization by which one 
worker learns but a minute part of the 
whole process in manufacturing any 
commodity tends to narrow his capacity 
and prevent his obtaining a complete 
knowledge of his art. The extent to 
which the present factory system has 
limited the range of the workman can 
only be appreciated by those who have 
given the matter careful exaniination; 
but it is undoubtedly true to-day, and 
each year is becoming more true, that 
the introduction of machinery, supplant- 
ing hand work and a general knowledge 
of the business, and introducing’ in place 
of it a special knowledge of one minute 
part, has caused a weakness in our indus- 
trial system which should be properly 
compensated for. 

In the last generation the position of 
Massachusetts as a manufacturing State 
has greatly changed. Processes which 
we supposed a century ago were ours by 
a certain sort of right have been trans- 
ferred to other States. This process has 
continued and will continue in the future 
until economic laws—which it is useless 
for us to oppose—will show to us that 
we are practically limited in this State to 
work of the highest skill. 

Skill in workmanship will decide the 














future of Massachusetts, and only by the 
use of the best skilled labor can we com- 
pete with the German, English and 
French. The education of the young 
men to make them skilled artisans should 
be heartily approved. 

The skilled labor necessary to our in- 
dustries should be furnished, not by 
skilled labor imported from abroad, but 
by the young men from 15 to 21 years 
of age who are to become citizens. We 
take away their birthright when we re- 
fuse them the positions of skilled labor- 
ers which we give to others, and equally 
so when we refuse to assist them in ob- 
taining the knowledge which will enable 
them to compete with other skilled labor 
in their own State. 

If we do not replace the system of ap- 
prenticeship, now outgrown, with some 
means of instructing the young men 
adequate to the requirements of the pres- 
ent modes of industry, we leave our 
young men without any means for re- 
producing the skilled labor of the gen- 
eration now passing off the stage. 

Competition and the present day in- 
dustrial organization demand a new 
system of industrial education. Great 
corporations are making a greater de- 
mand for educated labor than ever before. 
The poor man’s son can graduate from 
a trade school, and his diploma will mean 
zs much, if not more, than the diploma 
awarded the rich man’s son by the vari- 
ous colleges and universities. Competi- 
tion can best be met and overcome with 
expert labor. The trade school will un- 
questionably give us this expert labor, 
and it should therefore be a pleasure as 
well as a duty to do all we can to bring 
about the establishment of trade schools. 


Boston, Mass. 














Public Men and Publications in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


RELAND has been again to the front 
in the troubles surrounding and 
threatening the English Conserva- 

tive Government. The disputes which 
were raised over the policy pursued in 
Ireland by Sir Antony MacDonnell, the 
permanent Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the disavowal 
of that policy made in the first instance 
by the Chief Secretary have ended in 
the Chief Secretary’s resignation of his 
office and may still lead to further 
changes in the administration. The 
Chief Secretary who has just resigned is 
Mr. George Wyndham, a man who has 
by family a close and remarkable asso- 
ciation with a very troublous period of 
Ireland’s story. George Wyndham is by 
his mother’s side a descendant of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the celebrated Irish 
patriot, who took a leading part in the 
rebellion of 1898 and died of the wounds 
received in his struggle to free himself 
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from arrest. George Wyndham was, 
therefore, believed likely by many Irish- 
men to show something like sympathy 
with Irish national feelings when he took 
office as Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. I think there is every rea- 
son to believe that his own personal feel- 
ings toward Ireland were kindly and 
even sympathetic, and that he would 
gladly have made himself welcome to the 
Irish people if the conditions of his office 
had allowed him to deal liberally with 
the national demands. But the truth is 
that the present system of governing Ire- 
land does not allow any man who holds 
office in an English administration to 
make himself really welcome with the 
Irish people. Wyndham is a man of 
decided political capacity and in the 


House of Commons proved himself again 
and again an apt and even eloquent de- 


bater. But he remained an English 
Conservative administrator all the same 
and his attempt to enter into a sort of 
compromise with the energetic and reso- 
lute Irish patriot, Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell, proved a total failure. The whole 
question was brought under the notice 
of the House of Commons and it soon 
became a matter of doubt, conjecture and 
speculation as to which official would 


* have to resign his place, the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, the Chief Secretary or the 
permanent Under Secretary. It was 
quite certain that the three men could 
not continue in office together. Sir An- 
tony MacDonnell is a convinced and 
an earnest Home Ruler, and there is a 
strong impression everywhere that his 
appointment to the office of permanent 
Under Secretary was due in great meas- 
ure to King Edward’s belief in his ad- 
ministrative capacity and: his desire that 
some consideration should be shown for 
the national feelings of the Irish people. 
The end of the crisis has probably not 
yet come, and it only adds one other 
trouble to the many troubles now sur- 
rounding the Conservative Government. 
If, indeed, there were at the present hour 
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a strong and united Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons the Government 
would probably have been forced before 
this to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to a General Election, and there can hard- 
ly be any doubt that such ap election if 
brought on now or soon must result in 
the recall of the Liberals to power. But 
then, as I have said in former articles of 
mine, the Liberals are much divided 
among themselves, and especially on the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland, and 
they have no strong man among them 
who could by the spell of his genius and 
his influence command and compel their 
united allegiance. Lord Rosebery has 
entirely repudiated any adhesion to the 
principle of Home Rule, and others 
among the Liberal leaders have more or 
less explicitly followed his example. The 
immediate result of this is that the Irish 
Party hold themselves absolutely aloof 
from the Liberal Opposition and their 
votes are so many and so certain. of 
united action that the Liberals lose all 
chance of obtaining a majority over the 
Government on some critical division in 
the House of Commons. Ireland once 
again holds the balance between the two 
great English parties. 

Meanwhile there has to be a successor 
to Mr. Wyndham in the office of Chief 
Secretary, and that successor has already 
been found and has accepted the position. 
The newcomer is Mr. Walter H. Long, 
who has for some time held the impor- 
tant office of President of the Local 
Government Board in the Conservative 
Administration. The announcement of 
this appointment suggested to many the 
idea that every other available personage 
must have had the offer and declined it 
and that then there was absolutely no one 
left to whom it could be tendered but 
Mr. Walter Long. Certainly Mr. Long 
would seem one of the least likely men 
to prove successful in a position of so 
much difficulty, delicacy and administra- 
tive risk as that of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under a Tory Administration. 

Mr. Long is essentially what his 
friends would describe as a solid, and his 
hostile critics would speak of as a stolid, 
Briton. He has been a member of the 


House of Commons for some fifteen 
years and has held administrative office 
more than once. 


I had many opportuni- 
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The Gorgeous Marquis of Anglesey. His array for 
this photograph was a symphony in pearl gray, 
with only a few stray thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry 


ties of meeting with him while I was still 
a member of the House and I always 
found him genial and courteous and will- 
ing to consider any suggestion made to 
him with regard to the business of his 
department, but Ican recall nothing in him 
which suggests the possibility of his be- 
coming a success in the solution of that 
most difficult problem—how to govern 
Ireland on Tory principles. Some comic 
papers have already given us many 
caricatures intended to serve as humor- 
ous illustrations of the difficulties which 
Mr. Long will have to encounter in his 
new office. One journal suggests that 
the reason why Mr. Long was selected 
as Irish Chief Secretary was because 
during one of his former periods of of- 
ficial work he had successfully carried 
into operation a measure for the muz- 
zling of dogs. Perhaps, the writer of the 
article goes on to say, it is hoped that 
Mr. Long may prove himself equal to 
the muzzling of the Irish members, but 
he expresses also his full belief that any 
such hope will be disappointed. 

A very welcome and valuable contribu- 
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tion to the literature of our time is given 
by Mr. George W. E. Russell in his 
volume on Sydney Smith. I mentiéned 
in a former article that this book -was 
about to make its appearance and was 
to be one of the volumes constituting 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s interesting 
and important series entitled “ English 
Men of Letters.” Mr. Russell is a mem- 
ber of the family of the late Lord John 
Russell, afterward Earl Russell, who 
was at one time a friend of Sydney 
Smith. Mr. Russell’s volume is an ap- 
preciation as well as a biography of 


Sydney Smith. Every stage in the career’ 


of the great wit, humorist and essayist 
is illustrated by some appropriate pas- 
sage from Sydney Smith’s sermons, 
essays or speeches. What especially im- 
pressed me in reading the volume is that 
Mr. Russell has brought out with ad- 
mirable effect those qualities of Sydney 
Smith with which the world in general is 
least acquainted. We are most of us 
well-able at any moment to quote some 
of the humorous sayings, the brilliant 
sarcasms, the exquisitely droll compari- 


sons by which Sydney Smith could re- 
duce to absolute ridiculous absurdities 
the stock arguments by which the old- 
fashioned enemies of human enlighten- 
ment, progress and liberty endeavored to 


maintain their antiquated systems. But 
we know far less of Sydney Smith as the 
great moral teacher, the eloquent and 
high-minded preacher, who could fill the 
hearts of his listeners with the most ex- 
alted and at the same time sweetest and 
tenderest appeals to the highest qualities 
of man’s nature and man’s purest hopes 
for the hereafter. Mr. Russell has done 
justice to this side of Sydney Smith’s 
character and has illumined his pages 
with many extracts from Sydney Smith’s 
sermons, which are not likely to be for- 
gotten by those who read them. I feel 
convinced that the intelligent public in 
the United States as well as in the Brit- 
ish islands and colonies will thank Mr. 
Russell for giving them this book. 
Another lately published book also de- 
serves a special recognition. Altho I 


have already referred to this book, I feel - 


it deserves a somewhat fuller review than 
that which I was able to give it in my 
former letter. “ The System” is the 
work of Mr. Percy White, and is pub- 
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lished by Messrs. Methuen. This title 
could not seem at the first glance to offer 
much attraction to the ordinary reader 
of fiction, but I think the reader must 
be a dull personage indeed who can go 
many pageseinto Mr. White’s novel with- 
out becoming wholly absorbed in it. It 
is the story of an ardent young man, an 
enthusiast, a thinker, even a dreamer, 
who, born to rank and fortune, is filled 
with a positive passion for putting to 
rights all the antiquated anomalies and 
evils of our existing systems, for bringing 
about an era of equal liberties and oppor- 
tunities for all human beings and for 
making this world a better world even 
in the present. He is in fact a sort of 
modern Don Quixote of English civil 
life. Byron has declared that Socrates 
himself is but “ wisdom’s Quixote ” and 
something the same might fairly be said 
of Mr. White’s hero, Carey Butler. I 
shall not make any attempt to tell the 
story here, but I may say that it has a 
story, a very attractive and fascinating 
story, and that it is not by any means an 
illustration of eccentricity or an analysis 
of generous monomania. Every charac- 
ter of the book is distinctly and vividly 
drawn and the men and women are 
living pictures. The surroundings of 
each personage are made real and life- 
like with easy touch and there are many 
artistic descriptions both of scenery and 
of social life. The hero’s father, a coun- 
ty magnate and a man of wealth, is ad- 
mirably drawn as a type of a certain 
old-fashioned class of English country 
squire, and while a very excellent per- 
sonage in himself is brought into the 
happiest and most effective contrast with 
the dreaming but very active philan- 
thropist reformer, his son. I may add 
that the hero in the course of his ex- 
perimental enterprises visits the United 
States. I feel no doubt that the volume 
which tells his story will make the same 
visit. 

The British peerage has lately lost a 
member the eccentricities of whose ca- 
reer might almost be described as un- 
paralleled in the history of that order 
which has so many eccentric as well as so 
many really illustrious members. The 
late Marquis of Anglesey died at Monte 
Carlo, where he had been staying in the 
hope of improving his health, and he was - 
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only in his thirtieth year when he died. 
He was the descendant of that celebrated 
Marquis of Anglesey who as Field Mar- 
shal commanded the English cavalry at 
Waterloo and won the admiration of 
enemies as well as friends by his skill 
and his daring and his noble character. 
His descendant who has just died came 
into a vast fortune—it would be con- 
sidered a great fortune even among your 
wealthy folks in the United States— 
and he became not only Marquis of An- 
glesey, but what Byron calls “lord of 
himself, that heritage of wo.” He al- 
lowed himself to develop a passion for 
extravagance of all kinds, but especially 
for extravagance in wearing apparel and 
more especially still in the buying and 
the displaying of jewels. He bought up 
wherever they could be got at the most 
costly diamonds, pearls and _ other 
precious stones, and his mania was not 
merely to preserve these treasures for 
array in his cabinets or to lavish them 
upon his personal favorites, but to adorn 
with them his own form and fingers, to 
deck himself in fact with jewels from 
head to foot. He had a theater in An- 
glesey Castle and he loved to make his 
appearance there in some dramatic per- 
formance which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting himself in his 
adornments of precious stones. The 
Daily News tells of him that 

“his collection of walking sticks numbered 


over a thousand; his overcoats were another 
remarkable assortment; Persian lamb, sealskin, 
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Russian sables—all were represented. In num- 
ber over a hundred they hung in ordered rows, 
the special care of his valets, four in number.” 


Lord Anglesey had a passion for act- 
ing, and at his theater in the castle he 
would exhibit himself to his friends and 
his tenantry in all manner of characters 
which allowed of gorgeous dressing, and 
he occasionally exhibited himself as a 
dancer in tights. His extravagance in 
his jewels and his dresses and his pur- 
chases of all kinds was so vast that not 
long before his death he became prac- 
tically a bankrupt and failed for rather 
more than half a million of English 
pounds sterling. This was indeed a dis- 
mal, and at the same time a ludicrous, 
close to the career of Wellington’s great 
officer, the Lord Anglesey who rendered 
such splendid service at Waterloo. An 
American visitor to England may see at 
Holyhead, a place not far from the An- 
glesey estates, a monument erected on 
the spot where the hero was entombed. 
The leg which he lost at Waterloo is 
buried on the battleground, under a 
monument. Some poet has written that 

“A sculptured stone 


Makes proudly known 
Where the limb of an Anglesey lies.” 


The sculptured stone which shall make 
proudly known where the body of the 
later Lord Anglesey lies can hardly tell 
of anything very proud in a career of 
half insane extravagance. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


A Signet 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


My heart is cut intaglio; 
A signet ruby, warm of tint; 
Cut even wasteful deep, that so 
A clearer image it imprint. 


My heart is cut intaglio, 
And so, whatever may be pressed 
Thereon, with fervent love, shall show 
In proud relief that image blest! 


Like seals, where men of long ago 
Carved god, or queen with diadem, 

The image made the jewel glow, 
And where it rested left a gem. 


Wuirsssoro, N. Y. 





The Tower of Babel 
BY MORRIS JASTROW 


[Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, is one of the most accom- 
plished students of Assyriology in this country, and his exhaustive “ Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria” is now appearing in a German translation.—EDITor. ] 


HO has not been alternately puz- 
zled and fascinated by the curi- 
ous tale related in the 11th 

chapter of the Book of Genesis? Within 
the compass of nine verses the narrator 
furnishes his answer to two of the most 
perplexing problems in mankind’s his- 
tory—the dispersion of the human race 
and the diversity of human speech, and 
incidental to the solution reveals his 
view of human progress. Indeed, it 
would not be difficult from these nine 
verses to reconstruct the system of 
philosophy to which the narrator was 
attached. 

The tale merits the epithet curious, for 
while we find parallels among other na- 
tions for most of the other stories, le- 
gends, traditions and myths that are 
strung together in the early chapters of 
Genesis, this one is quite unique. Specu- 
lation in regard to the origin of the 
world led people while still in a state of 
primitive culture to devise creation 
myths in abundance. Stories of a lost 
Paradise and of a golden age placed in 
the remote past are similarly found 
among various nations, while deluge tra- 
ditions are so common that it is rather 
exceptional to hit upon a quarter of the 
globe where they do not exist. To be 
sure, the stories of creation, of a golden 
age and of a deluge are by no means in 
all cases original productions. Parallel 
to the migratory movements of mankind 
we have the migrations of traditions, 
which, as they are carried from place to 
place, undergo manifold transformations 
in being adapted to different conditions, 
and in view of the agreement and of the 
interdependence in the case of so many 
primitive myths and traditions, it is 
rather significant that such a tale as the 
one that follows upon the Biblical ac- 
count of the deluge was not carried 
about and that it has not even been found 
in the one place where we would natural- 
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ly look for it, Babylonia. The story, 
however, is far more curious—it is in its 
present form one of the most character- 
istic productions of the religious spirit 
impressed upon the Hebrews in part by 
their political experiences, but in large 
part by the influence of a remarkable 
series of religious teachers that arose 
among them during the eighth and 
seventh centuries B. C. and who gave a 
new direction to the religious and social 
development of the people in whose 
midst they lived and taught. Tho the 


scene of action in the tale is the Eu- 
phrates Valley, and the setting is entirely 
Babylonian, the story is not a Babylonian 
one, nor based on any Babylonian tradi- 


tion; it is an expression in legendary 
form of the spirit and philosophy of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

The story at first glance seems simple 
enough. All mankind, speaking the same 
language, dwells together in a valley in 
the land of Shinar, when a decision is 
reached to build a city and a high tower. 
The plan is frustrated by God, who is 
here designated as Yahweh, who confuses 
the speech of the people so that, no 
longer able to understand one another, 
they abandon the building of the city 
and scatter over the face of the earth. 
The story closes with an etymology of 
Babylon, which it is said was so called 
because Yahweh there confused the 
speech of mankind. The etymology rests 
upon a play of words—the Hebrew verb 
for confuse being balal, and which comes 
sufficiently close to Babel (as tho con- 
tracted from balbal) to warrant the as- 
sociation. The Babylonians explained 
Babel or Babylon as compounded of two 
words, bab—gate, and ilu—god ; but this 
may likewise be merely a play upon the 
name, and have no more etymological 
value than the Hebrew explanation. 

Brief as the story is, it does not appear 
to be of one cloth, but is compounded, as 
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so many of the narratives in Genesis, of 
two tales, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, of two versions of one and 
the same story. According to the one 
the story deals with the building of a city 
undertaken by mankind in order to 
“make a name” for itself and which 
was interrupted by Yahweh without any 
apparent reason. Yahweh in this version 
simply says: “ Behold! They are a united 
people and have the same speech. Let 
us go down and confuse their speech so 
that no one should understand the speech 
of the other,” and the story closes with 
the etymology of Babylon as follows: 
“They were obliged therefore to aban- 
don the building of the city. Therefore 
the place is called Babylon, for there 
Yahweh confused the speech of man- 
kind.” 

The other story or version speaks 
of the building of a tower, and a reason- 
able motive is assigned for Yahweh’s 
opposition to it by the express declara- 
tion of the builders, represented as man- 
kind in general, that the tower is to 
reach up to heaven; and altho this is not 
done with a view of invading Yahweh’s 
domain, but, as the builders add, “ that 
we may not be scattered over the face of 
the earth,” yet Yahweh, who is described 
in this version also as coming down 
(from heaven, where he dwells) to look 
at the tower which mankind has built, 
objects to the ambitions of the human 
race and fears the further growth of 
human power. “ This is merely the be- 
ginning of their work; henceforth they 
will not abstain from anything that they 
may plan.” 

It will be noted that in the one story 
the building of the city is interrupted, 
whereas in the other the tower is repre- 
sented as having been completed. Nor is 
it implied that Yahweh destroys the 
tower—he merely frustrates the desire 
of mankind not to be dispersed over the 
earth. The second story, moreover, 
contains no reference to any confusion 
of speech, but it agrees again with the 
first in making Babylon the scene of 
action, for the end of the ninth verse, 
which belongs to this version, expressly 
states, “thence (i. ¢., from Babylon) 
Yahweh scattered them over the face 
of the earth.” 

Both tales therefore agree in one es- 
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sential point—in manifesting a spirit of 
opposition toward the achievements and 
ambitions of the Babylonians. The high 
tower is the characteristic sacred edifice 
of Babylonia, as characteristic as the 
pyramid is of Egypt. Built in imitation 
of mountains, the erection of such tow- 
ers—called zikkurats—in a flat country 
like the Euphrates Valley would seem 
to point to a mountainous origin for the 
population, or for a portion of it which 
believed that the gods dwelt on the 
tops of mountain peaks. Hence at the 
top of the towers, which consisted of 
three, four, up to so many as seven 
stages superimposed one upon the other, 
and provided with means of ascent either 
by a winding balustrade or by a direct 
staircase from one stage to the other, 
there was the chamber sacred to the god 
in whose honor the tower was built. 
Such towers were found, in addition to 
the temple proper, in every important re- 
ligious center of Babylonia. They are 
frequently referred to in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers. The 
University of Pennsylvania expedition to 
Nippur unearthed the remains of one 
which dates back to the third millennium 
before this era, and it is hoped that the 
German expedition now conducting ex- 
cavations in the city of Babylon will suc- 
ceed in discovering the site of the seven 
staged tower sacred to Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylonia, and which is probably 
the one described by Herodotus in his 
History (Book II, No. 189). It bore 
the proud name of “The Foundation 
Stone of Heaven and Earth,” and its 
restorers, after the destruction of Babylon 
by Sennacherib, Nabopolassar (625-605 
B. C.) and his great son, the famous 
Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 B.C.), use 
the same expression, “to make it ‘as 
high as heaven,’ ” that we find in the Old 
Testamént story, to emphasize their am- 
bitious hopes. According to modern 
standards these towers, ranging from go 
to 150 feet, would not be regarded as 
particularly high; but from the point of 
view of the “ Pentateuchal” writers, 
whose ideal altar was a simple construc- 
tion of earth, and according to whom 
Yahweh’s favorite sanctuary was a 
portable tabernacle of small dimensions 
and of primitive construction, the Baby- 
lonian towers appeared huge indeed. It 
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is in all probability the zikkurat of Baby- 
lon, “the foundation stone of heaven 
and earth,” that the narrator in Genesis 
had in mind, and his protest against such 
an edifice—which represented the quint- 
essence of piety and of notable achieve- 
ment in the eyes of the Babylonians—as 
not at all pleasing in the sight of God, 
involved a condemnation of the entire 
Babylonian civilization. Similarly the 
city of Babylon, which the latest red- 
actor of the story has in view, was not 
the older city which was completely de- 
stroyed by the Assyrian king Sennach- 
erib in 689 B. C., but the new Babylon, 
due again to Nabopolassar and to his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, and which is the scene 
of action in the book of Daniel (4: 26, 
27). It is this newer city likewise which 
classical writers describe in such grand- 
iloquent terms as the pride and wonder 
of the world and which contained, among 
other notable structures, the famous 
Hanging Gardens. 

All such ambitious undertakings were 
distasteful to Hebrew writers, who, fol- 


lowing in the steps of the prophets, em- 
phasize the simple agricultural life as the 
ultimate cultural development beyond 


which it is sinful to pass. In the Penta- 
teuch as in the Prophets, the establish- 
ment of a kingdom with an elaborate 
court, with a standing army and with all 
the paraphernalia of royalty, is dis- 
countenanced. Yahweh should suffice as 
the people’s king, and the highest official 
therefore in the Pentateuchal legislation 
is the priest as Yahweh’s vicar—not the 
warrior or the nobleman. Babylon is 
chosen as the symbol of all that is dis- 
tasteful to the pious Yahweh worshipers, 
and the hostile attitude revealed in the 
ninth chapter of Genesis against the great 
city and its huge tower is in keeping with 
the general spirit of opposition against 
the ambitions and achievements of an- 
cient civilization. The condemnation of 
Babylon and of its zikkurat involved an 
opposition to other seats of culture as 
well—of Egypt, for example, and 
Phcenicia—but Babylon is chosen as 
typical for special reasons. In the first 
place, as a military power Babylonia and 
Assyria far outstripped the kingdom of 
the Nile, particularly in later times. 
Moreover, was it not Assyria that de- 
stroyed the kingdom of Israel and was 
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it not the famous Nebuchadnezzar who 


‘had applied the torch to Yahweh’s tem- 


ple at Jerusalem and who had demolished 
the independence of Yahweh’s people? 
To be.sure, according to the prophets, 
the punishment was amply deserved, for 
the people had sinned against their God ; 
but, for all that, the patriotic feelings of 
exilic and post-exilic. Hebrew writers 
were particularly aroused against the 
power that had worked such dreadful 
havoc among them. 

The main purpose of both stories 
therefore is to utter a protest against 
ancient civilization as personified in 
Babylonian achievements. One writer 
chose the sacred edifices of Babylonia as 
the point of his attack ; another went still 
further and condemned the building of 
the entire city of Babylon as an impious 
act, prompted by the sinful ambition to 
“make a name”—that is, to acquire 
fame and renown. The glory of the new 
Babylon proved to be of short duration. 
Less than sixty-five years after the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar Cyrus entered Baby- 
lon in triumph and put an end to the 
Babylonian empire. The capital of the 
new empire became Susa, while the 
building operations in Babylon, as a mat- 
ter of fact, ceased, and tho the city con- 
tinued its existence for some centuries, it 
lost its importance and its rank entirely. 
The post-exilic editor of Genesis saw in 
this humiliation a confirmation of his 
view that the entire Babylonian civiliza- 
ton was displeasing to Yahweh. 

The Biblical writers, however, are not 
merely pessimists, giving expression to 
their personal feelings. Closely entwined 
with their patriotism and their religious 
fervor is a system of philosophy. Ac- 
cording to this system mankind, created 
by one God, necessarily originated in one 
place. The extreme age of the settle- 
ments in the Euphrates Valley profound- 
ly impressed the Hebrew writers, more 
particularly as the traditions of the He- 
brews pointed likewise to this valley as 
the home of their own ancestors. It was 
but a natural step to picture the valley 
as at one time actually the home of all 
mankind. The question therefore arose 
in the mind of a philosophic writer: How 
came mankind to be separated in all parts 
of the world, and, furthermore, the 
writer argued, if all mankind was settled 
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in one place, there must have been only 
one language spoken at that time. How 
then account for the dispersion of man- 
kind and for the great diversity of human 
speech? His answer is: Babylonia is re- 
sponsible for both. The author or com- 
piler, voicing the religious hope of post- 
exilic Judaism that all nations may once 
more be united.in the worship of the one 
God, singing in tuneful accord the praise 
of Him whose only legitimate sanctuary 
is in Jerusalem, views both circumstances, 
the dispersion of mankind and the diver- 
sityof speech,as a temporary punishment 
which could only have been sent by a 
just God for some sufficient reason. The 
philosopher steps forth and justifies the 
preacher’s protest against the achieve- 
ments of civilization by advancing the the- 
ory that civilization defeats its own aims. 
“ Making a name ”—4. ¢., the achieving 
of fame and renown, which, according 
to him, is the only motive behind the 
cultural aims of mankind—is sinful. 
Such motives arouse Yahweh’s opposi- 
tion and the latter therefore decides to 
frustrate human aims by a simple device 
—the confusion of tongues. To build a 
tower that should reach to heaven is 
likewise a sinful ambition. Such an edi- 
fice is not the kind of sanctuary that 
Yahweh desires—and just because man- 
kind does not desire to be scattered, Yah- 
weh determines to manifest his superior 
power by scattering them. Both evils, 
therefore—the dispersion and the diver- 
sity of speech—are due to civilization, 
and the typical example of Babylonia il- 
lustrates what the outcome of civilization 
necessarily is. 

Such is the purpose of this curious 
tale, the present form of which belongs 
to the period after the rise of the Persian 
empire under Cyrus. In thus bringing 
the final redaction of the story down to 
so late a period we must beware of fall- 
ing into the error of supposing that the 
tradition to which a writer (or a school 
of writers) has attached his philosophy 
and his solution of puzzling problems is 
also of a late date. As in the case of 
all the myths, legends and traditions em- 
bodied in the book of Genesis—in many 
respects the most remarkable in the Old 
Testament collection—we must distin- 
guish between the original features and 
such elements as have at various times 
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been introduced for the double purpose 
of bringing the stories into accord with 
the religious and ethical views of later 
times and of making them serve as illus- 
trations of religious doctrines, of moral 
precepts or of the philosophy of life. 
This task of analysis, which is still en- 
gaging the attention of scholars, is an 
exceedingly difficult and necessarily deli- 
cate one, requiring the exercise of sober 
judgment in combination with the most 
careful attention to minute variations 
in phraseology in one and the same story 
and to a separation of the varying and 
often conflicting conceptions introduced 
in the different parts of the tale in ques- 
tion. So the Creation story, as is now 
admitted practically by all scholars, con- 
sists of elements which take us back to 
primitive conceptions of the universe, 
and which therefore belong to a very 
early age, and yet these older elements 
are combined with such an unsurpassed 
statement of an advanced monotheistic 
doctrine as the opening words of the 
story. The older elements in this proc- 
ess are not rejected, but transformed by 
the view pervading the whole of the 
Hebrew Creation story, which makes the 
universe to be the emanation of a Divine 
Spirit, whose fiat is sufficient to change 
chaos into order and permanently to 
establish the laws of Nature. 
Similarly, in the story of the Tower 
and the City there is abundant evidence 
that it existed in an older form than 
the one now at our disposal, told without 
the purpose that led to its retention in 
the narrative of the early fortunes of 
mankind, and it is also clear that in this 
older form it rested upon very simple 
and almost childlike ideas of the manner 
in which Yahweh carried out his pur- 
poses. Traces of the older story are to 
be found in the description of Yahweh 
coming down to look at the doings of 
men and in his fear of what might hap- 
pen if mankind were permitted to go on 
in their work, implying that they might 
threaten Yahweh’s own domain. Such 
a God is far removed from the one of 
whom the Psalmist (Ps. 2: 41) says that 
from his seat in the heavens he laughs at 
the futile efforts of men to alter the 
Divine Will, and still further removed 
from the conception embodied in the 
dedication prayer put into Solomon’s 
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mouth (I Kings 8: 27) of a Being whom 
“even the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain.” 

In its original form the story need 
not have referred necessarily to the 
zikkurat of Babylon or to the city of 
babylon. Any one of the staged towers 
in the various religious centers of the 
Kuphrates Valley would have served to 
impress profoundly the Semitic nomads 
who regularly poured forth from the 
Arabian Desert, and who in the course 
of their wanderings to the north skirted 
the district of the Euphrates and Tigris 
and saw with their own eyes the achieve- 
ments of Babylonian culture. In the 
minds of untutored Semites the high 
buildings and extensive cities of Baby- 
lonia aroused not only astonishment, but 
also a sense of horror, and that this view, 
resting ultimately upon the barbarian’s 
instinctive protest against culture, still 
prevails in the East even after centuries 
of Islamic influence, may be gathered 
from the attitude of the modern Arabs, 
who when Layard conducted his excava- 
tions at Nineveh attributed the great 
monuments unearthed by him to Nimrod, 
the embodiment of all that is wicked and 
cruel. 

The question may be raised, Are we, 
indeed, justified in ascribing to Hebrew 
writers such views as are involved in the 
interpretation here proposed on the basis 
of modern Biblical research? In reply 
one need only point, as already intimated, 
to the general spirit which pervades the 
Pentateuch. The happiest state of man- 
kind is pictured in the primitive life led 
by Adam and Eve. On the “tree of 
knowledge of good and evil” hangs the 
forbidden fruit. The phrase, “ knowl- 
edge of good and evil,” means in Hebrew 
parlance the “ reasoning faculties.” The 
Hebrew writer consistently carries back 
the misfortunes of civilization to the first 
step—the acquirement of reason. C’est 
le premier pas qui coute. In the story of 
Cain and Abel the preference is given 
to Abel, the pastoral nomad—represent- 
ing the simple form of culture—over 
Cain, the fratricide who becomes the 
city builder. The murderer passes over 
the body of his victim to a higher form 
of culture. The cultivation of the vine— 
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another achievement of advancing cul- 
ture—brings about the pious Noah’s dis- 
grace. The typical Hebrew—the patri- 
arch Abraham—leads the life of a pas- 
toral nomad, whereas his nephew, Lot, 
abandons this form of existence to settle 
in the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which because they are cities, are de- 
scribed as hotbeds of vice and corruption. 
In the Pentateuchal legislation a con- 
cession is made to necessary conditions 
by holding up agricultural life as the 
proper ideal, but the protest against 
culture is quite as forcibly maintained 
in the opposition to commerce, to royalty 
and in the approval of the simple altar 
and of the portable sanctuary, as against 
more ambitious structures. The simpler 
life is in every case preferred to the more 
advanced, the pastoral stage given the 
preference to the agricultural and the 
agricultural to the commercial stage. It 
is in accord with this spirit therefore that 
the compiler who combined the story 
of the City with that of the Tower il- 
lustrates by this example his view, that 
civilization as understood by the ancient 
world is a curse, leading to divine dis- 
pleasure and divine punishment. What 
we would call progress is frankly de- 
clared by him to be responsible for the 
ills and misfortunes of mankind. 

Strange as this attitude in certain Old 
Testament writers may at first sight ap- 
pear, it is not so uncommon among 
earnest religious minds-as one might be 
led to suppose. The early Christians 
looked upon Roman civilization in much 
the same light as the pious post-exilic 
Hebrews did upon Babylonian culture. 
Called forth by a recognition of the op- 
pression, misery and moral corruption 
that so often accompany political ag- 
gtandizement and industrial advance- 
ment, this attitude finds an exponent even 
in our own days—in no less a personage 
than Tolstoy, who so eloquently pleads 
the cause of the oppressed and who, like 
the ancient Hebrew editor of Genesis, 
holds modern culture and modern science ” 
directly responsible for the inequality 
existing among mankind and for the 
consequent sacrifice of the weaker for 
the benefit of the stronger. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 












Political Conditions in Hawaii 


BY S. E. BISHOP, D.D. 


T is a pleasure to report that the po- 
litical situation in Hawaii Territory 
is now more quiet and generally fa- 

vorable than it has been at any time since 
disturbance began under King Kalakaua 
in 1887. This became clearly manifest as 
the result of the November election, with 
the overwhelming triumph of the Re- 
publican Party. For the first time a 
decisive majority was. secured for the 
party of the Federal and Territorial Ad- 
ministration. It was also a very large 
majority over the combined votes of both 
the opposing parties, the Democratic and 
the Home Rule. 

The Home Rule Party was that of the 
great majority of the native Hawaiians. 
They had deeply resented the deposition 
of the native Queen and the assumption 
of political control by the capable and 
intelligent whites by means of a mod- 
erate property qualification for suffrage, 
which excluded the ignorant and shift- 
less classes, including a large majority 
of the natives. Indeed, under the mon- 
archy the franchise had always been 
much limited, and one-half of the Legis- 
lature, called Nobles, had been appointed 
for life by the Sovereign. When Con- 
gress annexed Hawaii in 1898, and or- 
ganized it as a Territory under Federal 
law, an unlimited franchise was given 
to all citizens who could read and write 
either English or Hawaiian. This ad- 
mitted all native Hawaiians to the polls, 
common schools having prevailed for 
sixty years. The late Delegate to Con- 
gress, Robert W. Wilcox, at once organ- 
ized the Home Rule Party, which carried 
all before it, the Democratic vote being 
next to nothing, and the white Repub- 
lican vote largely swamped. 

That was in 1900. The ensuing ses- 
sion of the Legislature was one of ex- 
treme confusion and fruitlessness, owing 
to the ignorance and childishness of a 
majority of the members. The election 


of 1902 gave a somewhat improved 
Legislature, with a small majority of 
Republican members; but a large pro- 





portion of these were incompetent, and 
their biennial session was much a failure 
as to useful results. The present Legis- 
lature, now convened, promises some- 
what better things. There is probably 
in it also a large element of incompetence. 
It was impossible for the party to be 
choice in its selection of candidates for 
the Legislature. Nearly all those elected 
are natives, other candidates hardly being 
capable of gaining majorities from a 
native electorate. But it is a great gain 
to have a Legislature which is in accord 
with the Administration and not fac- 
tiously opposed. 

This improved political condition is 
much owing to the natural effect of true 
and quiet good government. The Home 
Rulers became discouraged by the in- 
capacity of their leaders to accomplish 
anything whatever of practical gain. 
The country was settled as a part of the 
United States, and they had only to make 
the best of it. That best was very good 
indeed. The natives were never more 
comfortable. Their sentimental grievance 
more or less abated with time. But the 
improved feeling has been especially 
promoted by the change a year and a half 
since in the personnel of the Government. 
The late Governor S. B. Dole was un- 
doubtedly the best man for the office 
during his period of service, and his 
earlier removal would have been disas- 
trous. But he was necessarily unpopular 
with a majority of the natives from hav- 
ing been closely identified with the de- 
thronement of the Queen and with sub- 
sequent measures of some unavoidable 
severity. At the expiration of Mr. 
Dole’s four years as Governor of the 
Territory he was succeeded by George 
R. Carter, a vigorous young man of 
thirty-six who had attracted the favor- 
able attention of Mr. Roosevelt. Like 
Mr. Dole, he was born in Hawaii, of 
white parents. Mr. Carter’s parents also 
are Hawaiian born. His mother was a 
daughter of Dr. G. P. Judd, who was 
eminent in the government of the King 
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from fifty to sixty years ago. His father 
was the brilliant H. A. P. Carter, who 
was once the King’s Minister at Berlin 
and later at Washington. 

Governor Carter has taken especial 
pains to enlist the personal regard and 
confidence of the very kindly disposed 
Hawaiians by much touring through the 
Islands and inquiry into their wants. 
He has done this with much success, as 
evinced by the results of the late election. 
But a most marked proof of their confi- 
dence in him was shown by the action of 
the Legislature in extra session some ten 
months ago, when in twelve days they 
put through a stringent revision of Terri- 
torial expenditure in precise conformity 
to Carter’s recommendations. The whole 
proceeding was an absolute reversal of 
their treatment of Governor Dole’s rec- 
ommendations a year before. There is 
much reason to hope that the new Leg- 
islature just chosen will prove similarly 
amenable to kindly guidance. 

The leading measure which appears to 
be unavoidable for the coming session is 
that of establishing county government. 
Such a measure was passed two years 
ago, creating five counties with their 
local administrations. It failed to go into 
effect through technical defects in the 
law. Probably it was also seriously de- 
fective otherwise. It must be very diffi- 
cult the next time to arrange and enact 
a really good measure of this kind. The 
scheme is a very popular one, especially 
in the outer districts. But I think the 
majority of our wiser citizens feel that 
the time has not arrived when the public 
interests can be as well and economically 
administered by the small local com- 
munities as they now are by the central 
Government of the Islands. The Gov- 
ernor will doubtless as a matter of policy 
lend his full support to the County Bill, 
and this may prevent it from becoming 
a cause of serious strife. 

A source of friction in the government 
of Hawaii is such a proclivity of the 
native Hawaiians to financial irregularity 
that it is very difficult to trust either na- 
tives or part-whites with any financial 
responsibility, while it seems invidious 
to appoint chiefly whites to important 
offices. During the past two years and 


more there have been disclosed a large 
number of defalcations in important pub- 
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lic offices, amounting in all to over $40,- 
ooo. Several of these proved to have 
been accumulations of small embezzle- 
ments which had been going on for 
many years. Most of the culprits were 
part-whites. Two were whites. A num- 
ber were indicted and some were con- 
victed. On the whole, a good contribu- 
tion has been made toward the education 
of the people in financial probity. 

This lack of honesty in the native 
Hawaiian is not a mark of peculiar 
depravity or due to any profound per- 
versity of nature. It may be called a 
social defect or weakness. Hawaiian 
society is thoroughly pervaded by the 
sentiment, which almost amounts to an 
instinct, that it is the proper thing to 
help one’s self or friends with modera- 
tion to money or other good things in 
one’s keeping. It is as any servant 
might feel about tasting a little of the 
dainties served up to the family. The 
idea of rigid keeping of accounts and of 
the strict sacredness of trust funds was 
absent from the Hawaiian mind. It used 
to be, and still is, the hard-learned lesson 
in our native churches that they must 
never intrust the keeping of their church 
funds to any native official, who would 
be sure to muddle it away. A white man 
must always be found to take charge of 
it. I have known repeated instances of 
native pastors of eminent spirituality 
who were heavily short in the church 
accounts, and it was without deliberate 
intention of wrongdoing. 

Polynesians, like all the depressed or 
uncivilized races, among whom, however, 
they hold a high grade both mentally and 
morally, are in their pervading ethical 
sentiment in marked contrast with the 
highly civilized races in two leading par- 
ticulars. The civilized peoples hold the 
financial probity of the man and the 
chastity of the woman as indispensable 
to respectable character. The Polyne- 
sian thinks little of either. Now Chris- 
tianity has wrought a great work among 
these Hawaiians. It has especially given 
a widespread quickening of conscience 
and sense of the importance of doing that 
which will please God. But in these 
eighty years from its inception time 
enough has not yet been given to educate 
the depressed moral sense as to what 
is fit and becoming, nay, sacred, in social 
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duties. The old ingrained proclivities 
to free and easy ways still remain, espe- 
cially in the two respects named. 

Yet these defects are fatal to civilized 
prosperity, and one of them, more than 
any other cause, is chargeable with the 
terrible wasting out of the Hawaiian 
people. But much has been and continues 
to be done to educate the Hawaiians 
to higher standards of living. The most 
efficient educating agency has been that 
of boarding or training schools for both 
sexes. From these during the past forty 
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years have gone forth more than a thou- 
sand persons of each sex to educate their 
fellows and disseminate among them the 
higher moral standards of conduct which 
belong to Christian civilization. But to 
thus uplift a whole race takes genera- 
tions of constant care and most patient 
education. 

The American people are likely to gain 
much and painful experience in this line 
in trying to lift up the weak races of the 
Philippines into capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 

Hono.utu, Hawau. 


The Stampede 


BY ARTHUR L. CALDWELL 


THE red sun breaks through muddy lakes of haze and rifted cloud, 

And still and gray the prairies lay as moveless as the shroud. 

But a distant roar was on the air, a rumble from afar, 

And a dust cloud brown was sweeping down from the blue horizon’s bar. 


Above the line the great horns shine, beneath, the sharp hoofs speed, 

And the solid ground shakes with the sound of a herd in full stampede. 
And close to the lead is a coal-black steed, and a boy with a dashing bay, 
Then a man with a roan who rides alone, whose hair is streaked with gray. 


While the West still glowed they mounted and rode, and the reckless race began 
Through the dim starlight of the prairie night, and still they galloped on. 

For life is cheap when men must keep these runaway brutes beside, 

And until they stop, or the horses drop, it is ride and ride and ride. 


The sun, from high in a murky sky, shines hot on the dusty track 
Where two men ride by the great herd’s side, still led by the fiery black; 
An hour ago on a treacherous slough the gallant bay went down, 

And a young voice clear rang out a cheer for the men who galloped on. 


And now the black is falling back, panting, with low-hung head, 

And shortening strides, tho his dust-gray sides the spurs have marked with red. 
He is out of the race, but into his place the gray-haired rider sweeps, 

And foot by foot and inch by inch to the head of the herd he creeps. 


And along the flank of the surging rank, over the trampling noise, 

The echoes break as his pistols speak in sharp and threatening voice, 
Till the danger is past, and they turn at last, with heavy, plunging tread, 
Tired and blown, and the plucky roan swings slowly ’round ahead. 


Give praise to the old gray veteran bold, who turned the maddened throng, 
Nor let it lack for the man with the black, who held the lead so long; 

But what shall we add of the bare-faced lad, who knew that his race was done, 
When, helpless, he lay by his fallen bay, but cheered his comrades on? 


Geppgs, SoutH Dakota. 
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The Family 


[We imagined that no article could elicit more discussion than did our story of the 
“Tllinois Farmer’s Wife”; but the confession of the “ Childless Wife” in our issue of 
March 23d proved that we were wrong. The article has not only been copied exten- 
sively by the press and been the subject of discussion at many women’s clubs, but we 
have received more interesting letters on the subject than have been inspired by any 
article published for ten years. We herewith print a few, tho we are bound to say that - 
“there are others.” ‘The interest aroused and the value of the personal testimony 
elicited justify the introduction into the magazine of a topic so unconventional, yet of 


such immense importance.—EDITOR. ] 


Why I Became a Mother 


In common with many others, doubtless, I 
read with exceedingly great interest the ar- 
ticle “Why I Have No Family,” in Tue 
INDEPENDENT for March 23d. 

Her ideas previous to her marriage are so 
like my own that mine are sufficiently de- 
scribed in her article. I, too, worked for years 
without the slightest intention of ever becom- 
ing married. I, too, was so fortunate as to 
find Mr. Right, a good man of pure life, whose 
ideas as to the rights of women were, if any- 
thing, more “advanced” than my own. The 
only point on which we disagreed was as to 
the marriage ceremony. He urged that it 
was necessary for my sake, because otherwise, 
as society is at present constituted, I would 
be under a social ban. I cared more for my 
independence than for social approval and 
felt that he would be just as faithful to me, if 
not more so, if bound to me only by honor 
than by a legal tie. Neither of us considered 
the question of children, as we had not the 
slightest intention of having any. Finally, I 
consented to his views and we were married 
as quietly as possible to conform to the law. 

After our marriage the years passed happily. 
We were well mated. Both of us worked at 
wage-earning employment. Not only was my 
money my own, but my husband’s money was 
mine also. I soon realized that the essense of 
love in men and women differs in that in 
men it reveals itself in a desire to give, in 
women to receive; that there is a charity in 
receiving gracefully as well as in giving; that 
a man knows no other way of expressing his 
love than by giving tangible, physical, sub- 
stantial things, of which money is the symbol 
and the means; while a woman gives her 
soul, and her instinct leads her to hide her 
love. 

It dawned upon me after a while that there 
are certain elemental laws, forces, instincts, 
which no amount of reasoning can overcome. 
The first of these is the instinct of race- 
preseryation; the second, self-preservation, 
and the third, progression. 

I considered my life and looked forward into 
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the dry and barren years yet to come. My 
husband and I are as surely one as it is possi- 
ble for mortals to be—more so than it is given 
to most to become—and as truly happy as 
people can be on this earth. I considered my 
office work—for people who did not care for 
me any more than they cared for the machine 
on which I wrote—and the years ahead looked 
very tasteless. I reasoned that if I had chil- 
dren I would be condemned to much harder, 
duller, more routine work even than I was 
doing. For when I did office work, tho it 
might be monotonous, I still had my evenings 
and holidays with my husband, and we were 
as children together. I shirked the responsi- 
bility; I shirked the pain; I shirked the hard 
work. 

One night I dreamed that I stood at the edge 
of a deep, deep, but narrow chasm. On the 
far side of the chasm stood a little boy, who 
stretched out his arms to me, crying, “ Let me 
come, let me come.” Night after night the 
dream returned until I could endure it no 
longer, and then I told my husband. I had 
not told him because I feared to grieve him. 
Even the suggestion of a third person, I felt, 
might mar the perfect harmony in which we 
lived. I did not realize that that very fear 
was an indication of the fragile nature of our 
alleged happiness. 

Then followed for a time the distress of 
uncertainty. Finally I decided, and knew my 
baby would come. From that hour until the 
day of agony I lived in a heaven such as I had 
never imagined. I told myself frequently that 
it was all an illusion; that this happiness so 
keenly felt was a fool’s paradise. Neverthe- 
less, it was very real. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, too, my husband was evidently happier. 
We had thought we were as happy as mortals 
could be, but were finding out there were 
hights of which we had not dreamed. It had 
always annoyed my husband that I should 
work to earn money. His generous soul de- 
sired no other happiness than to pour out all 
life’s blessings upon me. Now that I was 
unable to work he was at liberty to enjoy that 
pleasure. I have no doubt he thought more 
of me than of the coming babe. Of the or- 
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deal ahead he did not like to think. That his 
wife was entirely his own at last was evidently 
happiness enough. I cannot find words to 
express the state of bliss in which I lived dur- 
ing that year. It was well worth all the suf- 
fering of my whole previous life and all that 
has come since. “It cannot be,” I said to 
myself, “ that a child is ‘ conceived in sin and 
the child of wrath,’ I am sure mine is con- 
ceived in happiness and the child of joy, and 
perhaps that is why I am so happy.” We 
named the baby. My husband said, jokingly, 
“ Suppose he should be a girl.” But I could 
make no reply, for I had seen the vision of 
the boy. 

Since the baby was born, three years ago, I 
have learned many things—so many that I 
would not for anything else life could give me 
go back to my mental state before my baby was 
born. A baby teaches one more than one can 
ever learn from books or from outside observa- 
tion. There is a whole world of “ woman 
knowledge” which men cannot know, nor 
women who have no children. A rich woman 
will step up to a poor woman who is fondling 
a child and murmur some sympathetic word. 
The poor woman looks up quickly, “ You are 
a mother!” she says, and they know each 
other for sisters, fellow-sufferers. “ You are 
a mother. You also have died and been born 
again. You also have entered the new life 
and know that true, stable happiness comes 
only through suffering.” 

Not for all the gold of Golconda, to use the 
cant, phrase, not for all the knowledge of the 
schools, would I give that which has come 
to me with my baby—the love, the sacrifice, the 
joy he brings me are worth all the work I 
am capable of doing. And I have found by 
years of experience of both that work at 
bottom is all alike, whether in the office or the 
home. It all grows monotonous after a while, 
and it is the inspiring mind, the motive be- 
hind the mechanical work that makes one kind 
hard and another kind easy. 

I have learned that Thomas 4 Kempis left 
out of his chapter, “On the Uses of Ad- 
versity,” the greatest use of all—probably be- 
cause he was a monk—which use is that for 
us to suffer adversity (or pain) makes us 
sympathetic with others. A hand pressure 
from one who has “ been through” the same 
suffering that you are enduring will mean more 
to you than all possible well meant efforts of 
one who. has not. 

I have learned that that self-sacrifice which 
is the ultimate achievement of mankind, while 
comparatively rare in men, is the common lot 
of women. This was an exceedingly hard 
lesson for me to learn, as I felt precisely as 
your writer does about my personal independ- 
ence. I learned the truth that a woman who 
makes a home works equally as hard if not 
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harder than the man who supports it. And as 
for the work she does for humanity—who 
shall compute it? It is trite to quote the 
mothers of great men; the idea will occur at 
once to any one that they have done more 
than all the “social workers” put together 
for the uplifting of the human race—to men- 
tion only one, I will speak of her who is known 
as the Virgin Mary. 

Here I may speak of those women who bear 
children “‘ out of wedlock,” as it is expressed. 
In my eyes, at least, they are far purer than 
are those married old maids, those bachelor 
wives, who condemn them. 

I consider that I earn as much as my hus- 
band in dollars and cents. I have carefully 
estimated the cost of living while I am at 
work at a wage-earning business and at work 
in my own home, and find that, if anything, 
the latter is more profitable. It would be easy 
to write a long article on this one topic. - But 
I will merely suggest that it costs much more 
to live when one must hire somebody to do 
one’s work without personal oversight, and 
also much more to dress when one must go 
out to work every day than when one. lives 
at home. It is a matter of earning more, but 
thereby necessarily greatly increasing ex- 
penses, or of cutting down the expenses and 
saving. 

What a state of affairs! The barren woman 
is proud of her barrenness. That which in 
the olden days was regarded as a curse and a 
shame is shouted from the housetops, and 
men are called upon to applaud. The bachelor 
maid has become the bachelor wife. Where- 
fore does she take that honorable name of 
wife, if only to desecrate it? The highest 
joy comes to him who thankfully accepts 
whatever pain results from his efforts to do 
his duty. The hight of happiness is measured 
by the depth of wo. The duty of every man 
and of every woman is to place himself and 
herself in harmony with the laws of the 
universe by obeying the elemental instincts. 
And the more knowledge we gain, the clearer 
our vision, the more perfectly can we follow 
those instincts. 

A woman is made, constituted, formed, 
primarily with a view to bearing children, and 
man, her complement, with a view to begetting 
them. That is their first, their highest duty 
in life. All others are subordinate. This 
does not imply that people must necessarily 
recklessly produce offspring in unnumbered 
quantities; far from it. But there is as much 
difference between the woman who has even 
one child and the one who has none as there 
is between barrenness and fruitfulness; be- 
tween positive and negative. The tree that 
bears no fruit shall be cut down and cast into 
the fire. Certainly there is no figure more 
nearly parallel than that of a fruitful tree and 
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a child-bearing woman. The child is the fruit 
of her life. Zola’s “ Fruitfulness” is a pas- 
sionate plea—and it is addressed to men as 
well as to women. 

Since I saw the light which leapt into my 
husband’s eyes when he looked at his baby 
for the first time and realized that he was a 
father, I have been content for his sake. Be- 
fore that I had been troubled about what 
seemed to be an‘additional burden which he 
was shouldering for me. But as I see him, 
day by day, going from greater to greater 
delight in his baby, my heart is too full for 
words to express. Truly, as Froebel says, the 
man and woman are incomplete without the 
child, who fills in the chord that makes the 
harmony of life. 

When I realized that my baby had come I 
understood some of the joy which God must 
have felt when he looked upon creation and 
pronounced it “Good.” I knew something 
of the suffering of Christ as he hung upon the 
cross. I more thoroughly appreciated my 
mother and all she had done for me, and all 
she had been to me. Are these things worth 
nothing? And may it not be that she who is 
least in the eyes of men may become greatest 
in the eyes of God? 

It distresses me to write these things—I 
feel a sense of exposure, such as one imagines 
was felt by that poor creature that was cast 
up from the depths of the sea in Kipling’s 
story of the sea serpent. But it is high time 
somebody should write them, and who shall 
defend the cause of the happy, healthy moth- 
ers unless it be one of them? 

A Happy MoruHer. 

New York Crry. 


& 


A Commonplace Marriage 


In characterizing our marriage as common- 
place, I do not mean that we have ever looked 


upon it as such. I believe it is as true of John 
as of myself that it has always seemed the 
most important event and the greatest good 
of our lives; but it has had no special orig- 
inality to distinguish it, in the eyes of others, 
from thousands of such marriages; it possesses 
only the common, human interest of all fa- 
miliar, satisfying things. There has been no 
such tragedy as is depicted by “An Illinois 
Farmer’s Wife,” nor such highly exciting per- 
formances as “ Henry’s Wife” delights in, and 
yet I have had my small tragedies and experi- 
ences quite exciting to me, however ordinary 
they might seem to others. 

The first year of married life was the most 
trying of all the twenty years we have lived 
together, and I do not think my history is 
peculiar. I never see a bride in whom I am 
interested without wondering if she will be able 
to pass through the experiences of that first 


year without bitterness. The stovepipe was up 
before we arrived at the new home, but we 
found a rock of offense in the window shades, 
which did not fit the windows—through a mis- 
take of John himself in making measurements. 
He immediately exercised his right to consider 
himself infallible and became grumpy with the 
shades, and also with me when I offered sug- 
gestions. Then I began to see that it is best 
to leave John to rectify his own errors, at least 
when he is obliged to acknowledge them, and 
also that there might be other things about him 
that I. had not yet learned. We were both 
young and strong-willed, and had been little 
accustomed to opposition ; hence, naturally, the 
adjustment of our two individualities to a har- 
monious union was not accomplished by the 
words of the marriage ceremony, nor during the 
honeymoon, nor for many days thereafter. In- 
deed, I am not sure but that some adjusting 
may still need to be done during the next twenty 
years if we should be spared to each other so 
long, but the possibility does not hold any dread 
for me, for I know that our affection will keep 
us steady during the crisis, whatsoever it may 
be. 

In those early days—I must admit it—I 
did feel that I was a superior being, conferring 
a favor upon this chosen man. Some of my 
friends had kindly intimated to me that I was 
choosing beneath myself, and John himself put 
me on a pedestal, which I was foolish enough 
to occupy—but not for long. After a few 
descents to settle differences of opinion which 
led to hasty words, tears, apologies and‘a re- 
placing on the pedestal, I found it more fitting 
to remain below. I learned also that, tho I 
might gain my point by feminine insistence or 
artifice, the fruit of such methods was bitter 
to the taste; that I could often win more pleas- 
antly by a candid expression of opinion with 
my reasons, and that I was better satisfied in 
the end, whatever the result. After all, it is 
not the differences of opinion, which there will 
always be between husband and wife if they 
stand on a basis of equality, but the manner in 
which they are met that often wrecks the bark 
upon the marital sea, driving it, perhaps, upon 
the fatal rock of divorce. The word “obey” 
was omitted from our wedding ceremony at 
the request of both bride and groom. I have 
never suspected that John was sorry. 

The “romantic love and coquettish exercise 
of the imagination” of “Henry’s Wife” may 
have belonged to our earlier years; it is so long 
ago that I am not sure when the sentimental 
romance faded out and gave place to the deep, 
akiding love founded upon mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. I am glad it was early in 
our life together, for while romantic love has 
its place and we would none of us forget the 
golden glamour it cast over our youthful fan- 
cies, a man’s true affection, approved by sane 
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judgment, is much more satisfying and far less 
troublesome to hold—for a matter of fact 
woman. 

It is not my purpose, however, to enter into 
a psychological exposition of our emotions. My 
life has been too full of activity to give oppor- 
tunity for the study of marital experiences from 
such a standpoint. We are both college grad- 
uates and teachers, so when we were married 
I stepped at once into the private school of 
which John was principal and taught for a part 
of the day, leaving time for the home-making 
also. John and I have neither of us ever con- 
sidered that my work was of less value in any 
way when it was inside of the house instead of 
outside. 

We both belonged to large families, and it 
never occurred to either of us to expect or 
plan to be childless. When three years had 
passed and no little one had come to our home, 
it was a real disappointment to us both to have 
to face the possibility of living our lives with- 
out children, and I think I was the more keenly 
disappointed, altho I loved my work in the 
school and had unusual opportunities for in- 
fluencing the girls who were under my care. 
I was as fully informed as one without experi- 
ence could be of the dangers and responsibilities 
of motherhood, but none of the arguments 
which a “ Childless Wife ” so ably sets forth in 
a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT came to my 
mind, and the advent of a little daughter the 
next year brought us the greatest happiness we 
had yet experienced. Another daughter and 
two sons followed, and I was of necessity com- 
pelled to give my attention to the home. Our 
children were not saints, but were as active and 
mischievous and troublesome as other children, 
and we had to work hard and make sacrifices 
to care for them. John’s salary did not always 
increase with the family, and hence we were 
obliged to cut off luxuries and make our living 
more simple. Yet, tho I treasure many kind 
expressions of my pupils and their parents in 
praise of my usefulness as a teacher—tributes 
which might have been greatly multiplied if I 
had been without a family—if I could not keep 
both I should unhesitatingly choose the family 
and obliterate the memory of service to those 
outside my home. Four children seemed to us 
as many as we could care for properly. We 
had always thought that the right number, and 
are still satisfied with our judgment—and with 
the children, tho in some respects they are less 
saints than when they were babies. 

Since they have all been in school I have 
sometimes taught again. It has given me a 


welcome relief from the sewing machine and 
the pots and pans of the kitchen, which my 
salary made it possible to put into other hands. 
The keeping in touch with my husband’s work 
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and thought has no doubt helped to make us 
better companions, tho for the twelve years 
when the babies needed me I did not shut my- 
self away from all social pleasures, but trained 
the little ones, by judicious neglect, to do with- 
out me sometimes and accompanied John to 
concert or lecture or made myself useful to 
him in some way, whether it might be by darn- 
ing his socks or by helping him write a poem. 
I am convinced that personal charms and 
graces could never appeal to John, at least, 
as does the feeling that he can depend upon 
me for some things; and yet, far be it from 
me to impress upon him the sense of his de- 
pendence. Moreover, my dependence upon him 
is far greater. We have éducated each other, 
and the children have helped. I recognize i 
myself more self-control and patience and am 
convinced that living with me has developed 
these and other good qualities in John. Yet, 
whatever development of John’s character I 
may have caused has come about without any 
attempt at “management” on my part. Some 
wives, since they do not wish to “ obey,” would 
prefer that the service should read, “I promise 
to love, honor and manage”; but I have found 
it sufficiently engrossing to manage myself, the 
household and the children and have been glad 
to place the responsibility for John upon his 
own broad shoulders. 

I have never felt it necessary to assume 
varied réles for my husband’s delectation. Be- 
ing matter of fact, acting is not one of my ac- 
complishments, and John is certainly astute 
enough to see through attempts at duplicity. 

The foundation principle of my relation to 
my husband through all the ups and downs of 
our twenty years together has been perfect 
honesty and openness. Perhaps this has led to 
greater frankness of speech than was neces- 
sary or pleasant at times, for too much of any 
virtue may weight the balance to the level of 
a fault, but I may at least be sure that John’s 
affection is for me, and not for semblanees of 
other personalities portrayed in me, and tho I 
doubt if he has found me amusing, that he has 
found me satisfying I have positive proof. Re- 
cently, after I had suffered a long illness, dur- 
ing which the lines of anxiety deepened in his 
face, he told me, with great tenderness and 
many caresses, “It has made me see how much 
I think of you”; and when my daughters, too, 
took me into their strong, young arms and I 
sat again in the dear family circle and saw 
the faces of my sons shining with welcome I 
realized that the greatest blessings of earth are 
mine. 

That there are many such satisfying, com- 
monplace marriages in our land I sincerely 
hope and firmly believe. 

A Matter or Fact WIFE. 
CunrraL New Yorx. 
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Apropos of “ Freak Articles” 


My husband drew THe INDEPENDENT from 
its envelope, glanced over its table of contents, 
then looked across at me with an amused smile 
and said: “ You are all right this week, there 
are two freak articles for you.” Now by freak 
articles he refers to such articles as “ Why I 
Do Not Marry” and “ Why I Have No Fam- 
ily.” Such articles amuse him, and I amuse 
him still more by taking them so seriously and 
discussing all the pros and cons of the ques- 
tions which they present. 

For many years I was a bachelor maid. I 
put my whole energy into my work as a teacher 
and I was successful. I earned a good salary. 
I strove hard to have my pupils grasp not only 
the learning found in books, but to grasp also 
the problems of life and to have high ambi- 
tions. 

By and by, as is usually the case, along came 
Mr. Right. I am not sure that is just the right 
way of putting it. To be truthful, he had been 
near all the time. We were classmates in col- 
lege, and from that time on had kept in touch. 

Now in the class room I was his equal. In 
the years of work which followed I was equally 
successful. In our marriage relations we took 
the same standing. It was to be the closest 
of earthly partnerships of two equals. 

Here my path and that of the “ Childless 
Wife” must part. 

I gave up my work. We both understood 
that I was capable of earning half, or, if it were 
necessary, the whole of the living, but we de- 
sired much more than the mere earning of 
money. 

First, as a result of our partnership, we 
wanted to establish a home, in the truest and 
highest sense of the word. In due time our lit- 
tle girl came. She did not come because we 
feared “race suicide” and wanted to do our 
duty as good citizens, nor did she come the 
undesired result of unrestrained passion. She 
came as a precious gift from God to a husband 
and wife who, having every reason to believe 
that they were physically, mentally and finan- 
cially capable, desired a little one in their 
home. We thought that we were happy be- 
fore, we were blessed in so many ways and 
loved each other so dearly, but after our darling 
came we found that life held so much more for 
us; and now that after a number of years we 
have a little brother for our girlie, our share 
of joy is unspeakably increased. Of course, it 
was not all smooth sailing on a waveless sea. 
Before our babies came we talked the matter 
. over carefully as did the “ Childless Wife” and 
her husband. But there was one thought that 
never crossed our minds—that I, in the réle of 
mother, might not be so acceptable to my hus- 
band as I was before. And now, -held by the 
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ties of parentage and of love, we are happy and 
contented. A ContTENTED MOTHER. 
New Mexico, 
& 


Implicit Obedience and Affection 


At the time of my marriage to a newspaper- 
man I was a music teacher earning an income 
as large as his, which was small. Both of us 
belonged to large families and never discussed 
the question of children before marriage. We 
expected them and four have arrived in six- 
teen years. As my husband worked at night 
and all afternoon I saw little of him for some 
years, except on his day off. Yet we were 
very happy. I went to the theater or to con- 
certs, sometimes alone, sometimes with a 
friend. Later he escaped all night work and 
since then we have had the best of times to- 
gether. 

The point that interests me in all this dis- 
cussion about children is the constant assump- 
tion that childbearing is a terrible burden, that 
it restricts the life of the mother and makes 
her a slave. I have not found it so, but quite 
the contrary. I cannot imagine a family life 
happy without children, tho my observation is 
that many mothers are unnecessarily miser- 
able. I think I have shown more good sense 
than many of my sisters. Until my children 
are two years old they spend about eighteen 
hours a day in bed. They are fed regularly on 
good food, are never rocked or carried except 
in case of illness. If they want to cry they 
do so, but they soon get tired of it. By six 
o’clock they are in bed, and after the first few 
months are not fed until morning. It is 
astonishing how soon they get used to this 
régime. As a consequence I have most of my 
married life had all my evenings to myself, and 
I consider it as much my duty to spend the 
day in work as for my husband to do so, tho 
I find plenty of time for recreation by day- 
light. 

I have never had any trouble with servants 
worth mentioning, and have been no better 
off than my sisters in securing them. I treat 
them as human beings, expect them to do a 
fair day’s work and to do their work well. 
I give them all reasonable privileges, help them 
in many ways to get along and show personal 
interest in their affairs. If I give a dinner 
party I expect to pay them extra. It seems 
to me they are as much entitled to tips as the 
waiters in the hotels. If at any time an emer- 
gency comes I expect them to help out and 
they do so willingly. In consequence, they 
usually stay with me until they get married. 
In iact, I am accused of running a marriage 
agency, but one result has been that in nearly 
every case a servant leaving has procured her 
own successor. I do not pander to them, but 
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treat them well, just as I would want to be 
treated. One result is that I have no hesi- 
tancy in leaving home for a few days, leaving 
my children, including two babies under three 
years old, entirely in the hands of the serv- 
ants, who apparently are as devoted to my 
interests as any one could be. 

I like to run off for trips in an automobile, 
or to New York, and occasionally to Chicago, 
and I have never any fears for my home and 
no occasion for any, and I do not think that 
what I have accomplished in this respect is 
owing to anything but the exercise of good 
sense, as we have a small income. I belong 
to a card party, in which there are twenty 
women, of whom sixteen are married. The 
other fifteen have one child among them, while 
I have four, yet when there is anything es- 
pecial to be done I am always asked to do it 
and I always have the time. It seems to me 
that the unhappiest people I know are those 
who are married and childless. They seem 
to be constantly set on edge toward the world, 
are always complaining about something, and 
many of them are rich. I do not know a 
woman who has more time to do the things 
she wants than I, and yet I can truthfully say 
I have never neglected my children. I have 
always required of them implicit obedience 
and never allow them to “talk back.” On the 
other hand, I give them love and care, but 
none of the alternate scolding and coddling 
which ruins so many families. I think it 
would be hard to find children who love their 
parents more than mine. I am constantly 
looked upon as a wonder, because with so 
many cares I have so little trouble and so 
much time. I see nothing remarkable about 
it. I only use common sense and refuse to 
worry. Most of my troubles have never 
happened, so I have learned to ignore them. 

A CoMMONSENSE MOTHER. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Value of Good Stock 


Noruinc I have ever read of human produc- 
tion has stirred me so profoundly as what I 
find in your issue for March 23d, 1905, under 
the heading “ Why I Have No Family.” 

Its subtle sophistry, with its stupendous self- 
ishness set out most plausibly, are calculated 
to make a wide and baneful impression upon 
thousands of unmarried women, and will go 
very far toward embittering many a married 
woman who is enduring the test of life’s duties, 
and cause her to rebel, where she should be 
loyal, brave and hopeful. 

My husband was one out of a family of 
thirteen, and at the celebration of the Golden 
Wedding of his parents this was recorded of 
the family: “On that occasion the father and 
mother had a vision with which few parents 
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are indulged; eleven sons and daughters in 
health and prosperity, each having made his 
or her fortune in life. All of them, save one, 
at the head of promising and respected fami- 
lies; all enterprising and successful; all pa- 
triotic, the sons having served their country as 
soldiers, or in some other station, three of 
them promoted to be officers in the army, one 
bearing honorable scars received in battle; all 
but one having held offices of trust and none 
of them having betrayed their trust; none of 
them incompetent; none of them intemperate; 
none of them vicious, and none of them lazy; 
all of them moral, and giving their support to 
the cause of religion; and all of them on the 
side of liberty and equal rights. Of twenty- 
nine grandchildren, twenty-seven were pres- 
ent.” Could the mother of this notable com- 
pany look into the face of any child there and 
say she grudged the care, the toil, the actuai 
suffering and sacrifice that gave them life 
and brought them forward to superb manhood 
and womanhood? 

Nay, verily! 

I am the mother of ten children myself, and 
I should be proud to specify the success of the 
risks taken. A MorHer oF TEN. 

‘Minneapouis, Mixn, 


Interviewed by Her Husband 


[The Little Woman and I were discussin; 
cle read in THE INDEPENDENT. She was 
about it. E 
I will write it down and send it to the Editor.” So, 
while her needle flashed in and out, the family 
mending and what here follows were accomplished 


an arti- 
uite warm 
“Give me an interview,” said I, “ and 


together. I thus send you the views of “a plain 
mother,” with the full indorsement of 
Her HvsBanp.] 

“A Cuitptess Wire,” writing in THe INDE- 
PENDENT Of March 23d, tells a waiting world 
“Why I Have No Children.” I don’t suppose 
the world, or even that enlightened portion of it 
which reads THE INDEPENDENT, cares a fig about 
the opinions of us individual women on the 
subject—whether we do or why we don’t—or 
that THe INDEPENDENT itself cares either, ex- 
cept as our opinions make interesting or shock- 
ing “copy.” Further, I am inclined to agree 
with my husband that the world would revolve 


‘ with pretty much its usual regularity if there 


were no yellow journals or ethical weeklies, de- 
voting space to discussions of the sex problem 
and the propagation of the human species. 
Some fifteen years ago, when I was a young 
and ambitious trained nurse, more or less igno- 
rant of life, I held views concerning men and 
marriage quite in accordance with some of 
those expressed by “A Childless Wife.” My 
work in one of the oldest hospitals of Greater 
New York, particularly in the maternity ward, 
where the birth of fatherless children was an 
almost daily occurrence, did not tend to alter 
those beliefs. Nor did I give them up imme- 
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diately upon marriage. For five years we two 
were as happy as anybody could be. Then we 
changed our minds. Now, having been married 
a dozen years, we have a dear little girl, five 
years old. 

My husband’s income has not at any time 
been large. There have been sickness and 
worry with many nights of weary vigil; but we 
have never regretted assuming the proud, yet 
heavy, responsibility of parenthood. I cannot 
bear to hear young mothers of my acquaintance 
state with regard to their offspring: 

“ We cannot afford it. We did not mean to 
have it.” 

God forbid that any child of mine should lie 
under such reproach! 

“A Childless Wife” says that her standard 
of human value is social usefulness. That is 
a good standard and a worthy. Among my ac- 
quaintances is a middle-aged pastor of a large 
church in a manufacturing town. He has a 
wife who helps him in his pastoral work. They 
have no children, on the ground that a family 
would interfere with their church duties. And 
when this really good man passes along a street 
filled with his youngest parishioners, romping 
at their play, the little ones neither expect nor 
receive any kindly recognition from him. There 
is no bond of real sympathy between the shep- 
herd and the lambs of his flock, tho he tries in 
church and Sunday school to tell them about 
the love of the Great Father. Such things con- 
stitute the reason why I, who once seriously 
planned for myself a single life devoted to 
works of charity and mercy, do not believe in a 
celibate priesthood. 

So it seems to me that a woman’s “ social 
usefulness,” before and subsequent to the stu- 
pendous event of maternity are not even to 
be compared. The wife who is childless from 
choice and the man-hating spinster miss a vast 
means of grace, agent of development, ground 
of universal sympathy necessary to fit them 
fully for that social service of which “A Child- 
less Wife” speaks so securely. In reality, she 
has never qualified, and, poor woman! she 
doesn’t know it. A Pratn MOTHER. 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


& 
A Betrothed Girl’s Problem 


THERE are many who will think it unseemly 
that an unmarried woman—an old maid, in 
uneuphonious English—should make plea for 
the unborn child, the right of the child not 
to be born, except under ideal conditions. 

I am a college graduate and a professional 
woman, holding an editorial position, gained 
after ten years’ hard work, which gives me a 
comfortable living, work that makes my days 
happy and association with delightful people. 

I am blessed with perfect health. I am told 
that I am rarely fortunate in the pleasures and 
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friends that gladden my days. My common 
sense tells me that my life is rarely happy and 
rich. 

What has all this to do with the unborn 
child? It helps to explain my position. I 
am to be married within the year to very much 
such a man, I hope and trust, as the husband 
described by “A Childless Wife.” I shall 
surrender my position to some woman to 
whom it means support, and devote myself to 
my home and to doing such good as a physi- 
cian’s wife may accomplish among the needy 
of his patients. My idea of happiness for years 
has been a home, home with love and com- 
panionship and little children. To me mother- 
hood is the most beautiful thing in all the 
world. My husband-to-be and I are one in 
our love of little children; but we shall have 
none of our very own, and, blessed as I am, my 
heart never quite ceases aching that the crown 
of motherhood, worn lightly by so many 
women, is not for me. 

Why? Because we cannot take the responsi- 
bility of creating human life, with all its vast 
potentialities. We are of good faniily, with 
records above the average morally and phys- 
ically. But—— 

My husband’s father, counted an upright 
man as men go, had a certain fatal something 
in his character which counted borrowing, to 
promote visionary schemes, as always justifia- 
ble. He paid ordinary bills punctiliously, he 
knew how to deny himself, he managed other 
details of his business unwisely, but honestly; 
but he borrowed wherever he could find a 
lender, always certain that he could pay, al- 
ways sinking deeper into the toils. How he 
darkened the lives of wife and children, how 
his sons were crippled for years to repay his 
loans, he never realized. Shall his son run 
the risk of passing to another generation this 
moral taint, for so it seems to us? My mother 
was a hypochondriac for years. I see her 
morbid tendencies strongly repeated in my- 
self. After thirteen years of nervous suffering, 
more or less imaginary, a diseased fancy can 
accomplish much evil; cancer developed and 
the end came. I have thought the problem 
out over and over again—my heart fighting 
against my conscience and good judgment. 
I will never take the responsibility of bring- 
ing into the world a little one in whose brain 
or body may be implanted the seeds of such 
mental or physical ill. ; 

Balanced against these unpalatable facts are 
exceptionally good family histories and un- 
usually happy conditions of parenthood. Yet 
the little child I so long for might be born 
blind or a cripple, or, worse still, mentally or 
morally diseased. Life might be so hard for 
him that he would lament the day that gave 
him birth. A SPINSTER. 

New Yorx Ciry, 
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Motherhood as Social Service 


Tue “ Childless Wife ” questions one’s right 
to destroy social usefulness “ to produce chil- 
dren who are, at best, experiments.” But is 
not that social usefulness experimental? Are 
we not ourselves experiments? She men- 
tions that the laws of heredity are “ but slight- 
ly understood and scarcely at all to be con- 
trolled,” which suggests the possible wisdom 
of putting faith in them. It is almost in- 
credible again that an intelligent woman should 
regard the rearing of children as the postpone- 
ment to another generation of service to so- 
ciety. It is rather the only real provision 
that any woman can make for the continuation 
of that service indefinitely. Again, the risk of 
health and life is regarded without intelli- 
gence. The writer speaks as if we all pos- 
sessed the elixir of life; as if we all were not 
hourly on the threshold of death. To avoid 
childbearing for such a reason is to fear to 
run lest you stumble; to fear to eat lest you 
be poisoned; to fear to perform any other 
natural function of the body lest it lead to 
unexpected results. I heard a specialist with 
a large practice state not long ago that “no 
woman was ever pulled down by having too 
many children.” He explained that break- 
downs were the result of associated causes, 
usually arising from ignorance in the care 
of children, unnecessary overwork, or some 
similar condition. Such breakdowns are quite 
as likely to befall the childless woman as the 
mother of a large family. 

Annie NETTLETON Bourne. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Right Kind of Girl 


From early childhood THe INDEPENDENT 
and St. Nicholas were my favorites among the 
papers and magazines on our library table. The 
St. Nicholas has been discarded as too youth- 
ful, but THe INDEPENDENT still retains its for- 


mer place in my affections. As your constant 
reader I have been greatly interested in THE 
INDEPENDENT’S articles on the marriage relation. 

In the cases I know—of seven of my girl 
friends who have married—it has been planned 
that there shall be from four to six children, 
and their plans have been carried out. Of all 
the women I know, these have the most de- 
voted husbands and the happiest home life. 

The men of this generation who belong to 
the thoughtful, cultured class are not brutes! 
I have not married, because among my lovers 
has not come one to whom I have felt especially 
drawn. When he comes he will belong to the 
same class as the husbands of my friends. And 
we will go on our way together, living for each 
other’s best welfare, and that of posterity. 

In the meantime I am happy and busy in my 
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chosen work—enjoying my childhood’s home, 
reading along favorite lines and taking little 
journeys into the world, trying to learn the 
things that will best fit me to be a wife and 
mother and suitable companion for my ideal 
husband. 
If he does not come I'll do as the little girl in 
Alma Tadema’s verses proposed: 
“Tl buy a little orphan girl, 
And bring her up as mine.” 
An AMERICAN GIRL. 
AmsterpaM, N, Y. 


To the Reader with “Ordinary Acu- 
men” 


ProBaBLy in all the range of human experi- 
ences there has never been promulgated a more 
mischievous lot of ideas than those set forth 
under the general heading of “ Race Suicide.” 

If these ideas came from a less elevated 
personage than the chief magistrate of a 
great nation they would be less harmful; or 
if this chief magistrate had arisen, as some 
of our Presidents have, from the so-called 
lower classes, one could be more tolerant of 
his fanatical vaporings. One might suppose 
that he had some experimental knowledge of 
his theories. But, born of an old, respectable 
and wealthy family, with strength of body 
and brain as his better inheritance, what does 
he know of the privations and worries that 
fill the days and nights of the less able, less 
hardy poor man, father of six, or even two 
or three children? 

The casual observer, noting the pale, stoop- 
ing, broken-tooth, carelessly dressed woman, 
dragging about a big department store doing a 
bit of shopping with a baby in her arms, and 
perhaps two others, too young to be in school 
or to be left at home, clinging to her skirts, 
can see at once that these children, or at least 
two of them, would better have been left un- 
born. The mother, thus encumbered, drags 
on in a miserable state that can scarcely be 
called life. She is simply too much alive to 
putrefy. But there is no hour of rest for her 
body and no peace of mind if she has any 
conscience concerning the prospects of her 
children. This kind of woman is too ignorant 
to manage these matters differently for her- 


“self, or she is under the domination of crude 


religious doctrines that forbid putting any im- 
pediment in the way of her ability to multiply 
and replenish the slums where she lives. 

This woman is a type of the class that will 
draw the most harmful results from this sense- 
less glorification of large families. Tho groan- 
ing under the weight of care, tho there is no 
increase of substance as the years go and the 
children come, tho these children are not more 
than half what they should be at birth and 
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continue to deteriorate because of lack of 
proper housing, nutritive food and sufficient 
clothing, yet the improvident parents, under 
the sanction of the head of the nation, con- 
tinue to increase and multiply and replenish— 
the charitable institutions, the hospitals and 
the prisons. 

Considering large families where circum- 
stances are comparatively comfortable, they 
are not unconditionally desirable. The fallacy 
that an only child is sure to develop selfish- 
ness was long ago relegated to the limbo of 
other moss-grown mistakes. There is nothing 
in his. surroundings to make the only child 
selfish. He doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word. Everything in the house is his, and he 
is habitually royally generous to his friends. 

No parents of large families, excepting those 
possessed of great wealth, can hope to give 
their children what is now considered a liberal 
education, and the man or woman who starts 
out nowadays without education is but poorly 
equipped for any respectable station in life. 

Any person with ordinary acumen will read- 
ily understand how harmful this new doctrine 
of the large family may become. 

MarcareT Hoimes Bates. 


5 


New Yorx Ciry, 


Another Letter from “ Henry's Wife” 

Tue “Childless Wife” is a monstrosity in 
life and a yellow freak in journalism. Also, 
she doesn’t tell the truth. And what does she 
mean by saying that married women “do not 
belong” to themselves? I have been married a 
long time, and I never had the idea suggested 
to me in my life; neither have I heard it from 
other women; neither is there any sense of her 
hateful creature belligerence in our sense of 
self-possession. And she says that women stay 
with their husbands because they have chil- 
dren and are financially helpless. That is a 
libel. We stay with our husbands because we 
love them, and because our sense of honor and 
self-respect is founded upon a proper under- 
standing of the marital relation. And what 
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does she mean by setting herself up as a 
worker in social reform and settlement homes? 
She is virulent. She ought to be banished 
from society. She can do the country more 
harm in a day preaching her vulgar and selfish 
doctrines to young women who come under 
her influence than the worst man in New 
York can do in a lifetime. Two women have 
appeared in the pages of THe INDEPENDENT 
whom I never wish to meet in life. They are 
the “Bachelor Maid” and the “ Childless 
Wife.” I’d as soon be thrust into a room with 
some unimaginably hideous deformity. I have 
that sort of repulsion toward them which one 
has toward something infinitely suggestive of 
psychic unsightliness, if there is such a thing. 
They have an uncleanness of the mind which 
sounds moral, but which is not. 
“ Henry's WIFE.” 
& 


A Letter from the Author of “Why I Do 
Not Marry” 

I noticed the Childless Wife’s article, and 
I would like to know who she is, but any way 
please tell her that “The Bachelor Maid” 
thinks it the best article on the matrimonial 
subject that has ever appeared in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. It is sound sense, presented in a 
most interesting manner. It so precisely ex- 
presses my own ideas that I’m glad I did not 
waste my time by sending you either of the 
two articles on “My Ideal Married Life,” 
which I have written (and torn up) since 
Christmas. “THe BacHELor Marp.” 


& 
We Shall Stop Now 


I nave taken THE INDEPENDENT for a good 
many years, but if you continue to publish such 
articles as ““ Why I Have No Family,” which 
I consider un-Christian and immoral, and in 
spirit a hindrance to the building of new 
American homes, I shall ask you to discon- 
tinue sending me THE INDEPENDENT. 

M. G. D. 


Operuin, Ouro, 

















Literature 


Recent Shakespearean Literature 


In spite of some threatenings of re- 
action, admiration of Shakespeare, both 
critical and uncritical, continues sub- 
stantially unabated. There are, of 
course, extremists in this as in every 
other matter, whose enthusiasm for his 
work is so excessive that they are un- 
willing to allow him a hand in it. Such 
a man is Mr. Stotsenburg, whose sincere, 
tho ambiguous tribute,’ runs to the 
length of five hundred handsomely 
printed octavo pages and contains a good 
deal to interest the student of human 
error. 

Among the expressions of a saner, if 
less exuberant appreciation, Dr. Brad- 
ley’s deserves first mention. His Shake- 
spearean Tragedy? is an excellent ex- 
ample of sedate English critical scholar- 
ship. He is himself professor of poetry 
at Oxford, and his volume is composed 
of the substance of his lectures there and 
elsewhere. By general method he is an 
Aristotelian. Not only does he adapt the 
Stagyrite’s dramatic prescriptions as far 
as possible to modern conditions, he also 
adopts essentially the same sort of semi- 
technical treatment. It is characteristic 
of Aristotelian criticism the world over 
that it assumes the craftsman’s point of 
view in preference to the amateur’s. It 
turns over materials and procédés and 
scrutinizes them as a professional author 
would do with an eye to their avail- 
ability and effect. Dr. Bradley is not a 
playwright himself, but in this respect 
his criticism is not unlike Lessing’s. Af- 
ter a brief examination of the conception 
and structure of Shakespearean tragedy, 
where his debt to Aristotle is particularly 
conspicuous, he confines himself to a dis- 
cussion of the characters and almost ex- 
clusively to disputed and doubtful points. 
Now, not only is Dr. Bradley an Aris- 





1AN IMPARTIAL STUDY OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
TITLE. By John H. Stotsenburg. Louisville: John 
P. Morton & Co. 

2 SHAKESPHAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. By A. C. Bradley. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 


totelian by conviction, but his mind is 
naturally very systematic, orderly, and 
even a little formal. And hence this par- 
ticular disposition of spirit, while it ren- 
ders his exegesis clear, safe, and consist- 
ent, does also, in connection with the 
method and subject, give his book a 
rather dogmatic, positive, argumentative 
cast. Where the moot-topic is vital, as 
in the case of Hamlet’s character, or 
even curious, as regards the “ double 
time ” of “ Othello,” there the discussion 
is interesting, if not always fruitful. But 
where there is no important matter in 
question, as with “ Macbeth,” it drags. 
In any case, however, it is always reason- 
able, moderate and dignified, and in its 
respect for some other authority than the 
critic’s personal liking, exemplary. [And 
yet there is one slight excess which 
threatens, like every excess, to become a 
danger. And that is the tendency to re- 
gard a play as an actual occurrence 
rather than an imaginative invention, to 
require of it the exact consistency of 
reality, and to reason upon its substance 
as tho it were fact, not fiction. It is by 
such a kind of inference that critics have 
drawn strange and preposterous conclu- 
sions about the Iliad because in the 
tenth year of the war Helen is still un- 
familiar with the faces of the Greek 
princes. And such questions as “ Where 
was Hamlet at the time of his father’s 
death? ” come pretty close to treading on 
the same treacherous ground. | 

In view of the recent revival of inter- 
est in the Elizabethan sonnet, Dr. Beech- 
ing’s edition of The Sonnets of Shake- 
speare® is nothing less than opportune. 
With reference to Shakespeare’s contri- 
bution to this literature Dr. Beeching’s 
main positions are briefly as follows: 
Relying mainly on the strength of verbal 
coincidences as between the sonnets and 
the plays, he takes issue with orthodox 
opinion in assigning to the former a date 
something later than the 1593 or 1594 
usually assigned them, and in casting 


~ 8 THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. With an In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. 0. Beeching. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 
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suspicion upon the identity of their 
“patron” with the Earl of Southamp- 
ton. He differs with Mr. Lee, moreover, 
in minimizing the conventional element 
engaged in their production and in mag- 
nifying the personal, if not the “ auto- 
biographical.” In regard to these posi- 
tions it may be remarked, in the first 
place, the argument from parallel 
phrases or turns of expression is very 
uncertain and in default of any more 
definite evidence hardly furnishes suffi- 


cient justification in its present form for 


unsettling the usually received chron- 
ology,or for reopening the patron dispute 
as between Pembroke and Southampton, 
which is largely an affair of dates. In 
the second place, tho Mr. Lee does, it 
must be confessed, generate a certain 
amount of opposition by the cocksure- 
ness of his judgments, yet Dr. Beeching 
seems scarcely to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the sonneteering fashion of 
Shakespeare’s day and for the very 
plausible distinction between Shake- 
speare as a “ professional” playwright 
and Shakespeare as a “ literary ” artist. 
At the same time his discussion is always 
fair, always suggestive, and tho it may 
seem to do little more than inspire doubt, 
it is yet valuable in relieving the uncer- 
tainty of even the happiest conjectures 
of this nature and the necessity for a 
cautious, tolerant spirit in such a sort of 
scholarship. 

A second edition and numerous re- 
prints of Mr. Mabie’s Shakespeare* at- 
test the continued popularity of that con- 
venient manual, or rather companion, of 
Shakespearean reading. The new edi- 
tion is provided with a new preface. 
The other features to which the book 
owes its success remain unaltered. 

Of something the same general nature 
is Mr. Jenks’s In the Days of Shake- 
speare,® tho more elementary and better 
suited to young students. For the pur- 
pose for which it is intended—that is, as 
a literary substitute for the textual and 
verbal approach to the subject which has 
hitherto prevailed—it is to be com- 
mended. 





* WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Port, DRAMATIST AND 
MAN. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: 
The Macinilian Co. $1.00. 

SIN THE DAys OF SHAKESPEARE. By Tudor 
Jenks. New York: A, 8. Barnes & Co. $1.00, 
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The History of the Standard 
Oil Company 


“Tue American Beauty Rose can be 
produced in its splendor and fragrance 
only by sacrificing the early buds which 
grow up around it.” 

These words, quoted from an address 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,on the Trusts, 
are placed with a certain grim propriety 
on the fly leaf of Miss Tarbell’s History 
of the Standard Oil Company.* The 
words themselves make the keynote of 
the book, for the Standard Oil Company 
is the American Beauty Rose of com- 
merce, and the story of its growth in 
splendor and fragrance is the story of the 
systematic sacrifice to the great oil sys- 
tem of the buds of other men’s liveli- 
hoods pruned as relentlessly as any 
gardener ever cut buds from the stalk of 
a rose. 

It would seem that a two-volume his- 
tory of a business enterprise written by a 
woman ought to be as dry as chips and 
as ineffectual as dry. Miss Tarbell’s suc- 
cess, for she has achieved a very distinct 
success, is in having made her story in its 
logical simplicity and directness as fasci- 
natingly interesting as it is disagreeable, 
and in having overcome what men have 
been accustomed to regard as the natural 
limitations of her sex in her actual grasp 
of an exceedingly complex business sub- 
ject. The note of fairness and of his- 
torical impartiality is one hard to sustain 
in writing on a subject which tends so 
strongly to arouse the sympathies and 
passions. Miss Tarbell has successfully 
avoided the great danger which detracted 
from the value of Mr. Lloyd’s widely cir- 
culated book, “Wealth Against Common- 
wealth.” She has preserved her position 
as historian and has not abandoned it 
even temporarily for that of the prose- 
cuting advocate. By so doing she has 
gained with her readers power and con- 
viction without losing interest. The 
actual facts regarding the means through 
which the Standard Oil Company built 
un its immense system need no coloring. 
They needed simply to be collected, ar- 
ranged in logical order, and left to speak 
for themselves. This Miss Tarbell has 


_ ©THE History OF THR STANDARD O1L CoMPANY. 
By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 2 vols. $5.00, 
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done. The book is one of peculiar time- 
liness. The air is full to-day of talk about 
legislation for the trusts, for the irrespon- 
sible corporations which operate under 
loosely drawn charters, for the regulation 
of railroad rates. There is always a tend- 
ency in the great cities among a very 
considerable class to regard such move- 
ments and discussions as mere outbursts 
of unreasoning and unreasonable popular 
emotion. Miss Tarbell’s book, written as 
it is in a temperate and judicial spirit, 
should do much to arouse the conserva- 
tive and reactionary, to suggest to them 
that back of this wave of popular emo- 
tion there may be reason, and to convince 
them that there may be times in the his- 
tory of a people when to do nothing is 
worse than to make mistakes. On the 
railroad rate question the book is a very 
distinct and valuable contribution. The 
Standard Oil Company, as Miss Tarbell 
shows us, is in its main outline directly 
traceable to unjust if not illegal rebates 
received from competing railroads—re- 
bates which enabled the Trust to grow 
rich, while at the same time destroying 
its rivals. The history of the Standard 
Oil is not yet fully written. What that 
history shall be is one of the great prob- 
lems before the people to-day. Miss Tar- 
bell’s service, and it is a great one, is 
making clear to the casual reader as well 
as to the student the menacing greatness 
of that problem, its ever growing impor- 
tance, and in furnishing facts neces- 
sary for its comprehension, and, let us 
hope, its ultimate solution. 


J 


Peters’s Early Hebrew Story 


THE fundamental question which the 
reader asks of the reviewer about a book 
is whether it is good or bad, worth read- 
ing or not, whether it may serve to fill 
in a few otherwise idle hours, or will! 
furnish the mind with fresh ideas and 


stimulating knowledge. We can very 
heartily commend the book* before us. 
It is thoroughly readable, pre-eminently 
scholarly and entirely trustworthy; it is 
replete with valuable archeological 
knowledge; it has all the marks of an 
accomplished exegete, and its conclu- 
Its Historical Back- 


ground. By John P. Peters, D.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 





* EarRLY HEBREW SrTory. 
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sions are in harmony with those of many 
able scholars of the present day. More- 
over, there is a marked and agreeable 
reverence for the Holy Scriptures, such 
as we sometimes miss in the work of 
those who deal with the Bible freely and 
frankly. 

The volume is made up of six lectures 
given at the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary on the Bond Foundation. That 
the lectures were well received by their 
auditors is shown by the minute of the 
Faculty, quoted in the volume, from 
which we cite a single sentence: 

“ The broad and ripe scholarship, the fresh 
knowledge of details, the constructive temper 
and the reverent Christian spirit which were 
always manifest gave these lectures an excep- 
tional worth, not only for the student body, 
but for the large company of thoughtful people _ 
who heard them.” 


The period covered in the book is 
roughly from the Creation to the Con- 
quest ; or, in other words, Dr. Peters has 
traversed the narrative portions of the 
Hexateuch, dealing most fully, however, 
with the book of Genesis. The author 
has made use of a wide range of archeo- 
logical lore to explain Hebrew stories 
and institutions. The recent contribu- 
tions from Egyptian research, and es- 
pecially from the excavations in Baby- 
lonia and Palestine, are made to give 
forth their light. With this knowledge 
at hand the Hebrew stories are accounted 
for and explained. 

Dr. Peters regards most of the Hebrew 
institutions as of foreign origin, the 
Israelites purifying and adapting them 
to their own life and to the conceptions 
of their purer religion. The stories are 
not historical in the narrow sense, nor 
are they mere baseless legends and 
myths. Myths there are, and legends, 
too, but always with the object of bring- 
ing out a religious significance, a moral 
lesson or a historical fact. ° The narra- 
tives about individuals are not biogra- 
phies, but stories told to explain the his- 
tory of clans and tribes. They are not 
true of the individuals, but they are true 
of the clan or tribe, and so we have in 
the lives of the patriarchs, for example, 
good historical material. But its value 
depends upon the right interpretation. 

There is an index to the volume, but 
it is far too meager. In a lecture one 
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cannot give many references, but when 
the lectures are published the author 
might well aid the student by pointing 
out sources of further information. 
Thus a part of the inscription of Meren- 
ptah is given on page 50, but there is 
no hint that the author quotes only a 
portion of the inscription, and there is 
no indication of the authorship of the 
translation, nor a reference to a fuller 
exposition of this important text. Dr. 
Peters interprets the obscure story of 
the circumcision of Moses’s child, as sev- 
eral other modern scholars have’ done; 
the significance was in the circumcising 
of an infant. Among other peoples and 
among the earlier Hebrews, the rite was 
practiced at the marriageable age. 
Moses purposed to change this custom 
and have the rite performed in infancy. 
This is a vry important matter, and 
Dr. Peters’s explanation is clear, tho 
very brief. But there should be some 
references to other writers who have 
dealt with the same subject. It may be 
added here that if the story of the cir- 
cumcision at Gilgal (Josh. 5) is correct, 
it would appear that Moses’s innovation 
had made little headway during his life- 
time. 

It is to be regretted that the author has 
employed a new form of the divine 
name. Throughout the book we find 
“ Yahaweh,” instead of the more fa- 
miliar Yahweh, which is now generally 
used. It is very likely that Dr. Peters 
is right in that his rendering implies a 
slight vocalic sound after the “h”; but 
a full vowel there is as far from accuracy 
as none at all. Many students of the 
English Bible are badly puzzled by the 
use of Yahweh; it will not relieve their 
difficulty to offer another form. 


a 
De Profundis 


De Profundis* is one of the orchids of 
literature. It grew out of sorrow and 
repentance, in the sunless atmosphere of 
a prison its roots were watered with 
tears—yet it is of an exotic and poison- 
ous beauty ; it is pitiful ; it is pathological. 
A poet inheritor of many Christian cen- 
turies, cannot become an unconscious 
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By Oscar Wilde. New York: 
1.25. 
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Pagan. He who tries to be is a fool or 
insane, or both. The hideous outcome 
of such an attempt which led into the 
depths from which this tortured cry 
comes is proof of such impossibility. 
This is the spotted flower of a decayed 
culture. Even the prayers, surely sin- 
cere, cannot forget to be literary. He 
poses in his prison garb as he did in his 
sunflower days; he practices various and 
opposite postures before the mirror of his 
own mind. He talks much about “the 
reality of sorrow” and “the revelation 
of suffering,” but from a life devoted to 
the cultivation of artificiality he had be- 
come incapacitated for seeing and de- 
scribing reality. From the depths he 
cries into his Art. “I have got to make 
everything that has happened to me good 
for me,” he says, but his desire is merely 
that there may come into his art 


“a deeper note, one of greater unity of pas- 
sion and directness of impulse. If I can pro- 
duce only one beautiful work of art I shall be 
able to rob malice of its venom, and cowardice 
of its sneer, and to pluck out the tongue of 
scorn by the roots.” 


He lived long enough to produce “ The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol,” but whether 
that very remarkable poem or the present 
book will serve the purpose as he hoped 
the future alone can decide. He spent the 
three years of his life after his release in 
Paris, not in poverty and neglect, as we 
used to be told, but in the enjoyment of 
a comfortable income, evidently finding 
a French café more congenial as a 
hermitage than the desert solitude which 
he anticipated while in prison: 


“Nature, whose sweet rains fall on the just 
and unjust alike, will have clefts in the rocks 
where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose 
silence I: may weep undisturbed.” 


A penitentiary is supposed to exist for 
the purpose of making penitents, and 
altho the Prisoner of Reading Gaol can- 
not be called a penitent in the strict sense, 
his disgrace and humiliation brought to 
him for the first time an insight which he 
should have acquired by a less painful 
process. He reads the Greek Testament 
with naive wonder at its significance 
and finds therein a Christ, not the or- 
thodox one surely, but one who reveals 
to him the lessons of humility and pity: 
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“People have tried to make him out an ordi- 
nary philanthropist, or ranked him as an al- 
truist with the unscientific and sentimental. 
But he was neither the one nor the other. Pity 
he has, of course, for the poor, for those who 
are shut up in prisons, for the lowly, for the 
wretched; but he has far more pity for the 
rich, for the hard hedonists, for those who 
waste their freedom in becoming slaves of 
things, for those who wear soft raiment and 
live in Kings’ houses. Riches and pleasure 
seemed to him to be really greater tragedies 
than poverty and sorrow. And as for altru- 
ism, who knew better than he that it is voca- 
tion not volition that determines us, and that 
one cannot gather grapes from thorns or figs 
off thistles? ” 


As he had sought ever to see the 
mystical in life and art and nature, it is 
only a mystical Christ which could ap- 
pear to him in his prison: 


“His miracles seem to me to be as exquisite 
as the coming of spring, and quite as natural. 
I see no difficulty at all in believing that such 
was the charm of his personality that his mere 
presence could bring peace to souls in anguish, 
and that those who touched his garments or 
his hands forgot their pain; or that as he passed 
by on the highway of life, people who had 
seen nothing of life’s mystery saw it clearly, 
and others who had been deaf to every voice 
but that of pleasure heard for the first time 
the voice of love and found it as ‘musical’ as 
Apollo’s lute; or that evil passions fled at his 
approach, and men whose dull, unimaginative 
lives had been but a mode of death rose as it 
were from the grave when he called them; or 
that when he taught on the hillside the multi- 
tude forgot their hunger and thirst and the 
cares of this world, and that to his friends who 
listened to him as he sat at meat the coarse 
food seemed delicate, and the water had the 
taste of good wine, and the whole house became 
full of the odor and sweetness of nard.” 

As a self-revelation, for it is sincere 
even in its manifestation of his funda- 
mental insincerity, this little book ranks 
with the Confessions of Rousseau and 
the Journal of Amiel. It is superlative- 
ly egotistical, and this suggests the 
question whether the candid disclosure 
of any one’s inmost feelings would not 
inevitably appear so to others. The 
humility of which he boasts gives evi- 
dence of its sincerity for the reason that 
it is based on an exaggerated idea of his 
own importance as a leader in esthetics: 

“TI was a man who stood in symbolic rela- 
tions to the art and culture of my age. I had 
realized this for myself at the very dawn of 
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manhood, and had forced my age to realize it 
afterward. Few men hold such a position iv 
their own lifetime, and have it so acknowl- 
edged. It is usually discerned, if discerned at 
all, by the historian or critic, long after both 
the man and his age have passed away. With 
me it was different. I felt it myself, and made 
others feel it. Byron was a symbolic figure, 
but his revelations were to the passion of his 
age, and its weariness of passion. Mine were 
to something more noble, more permanent, of 
more vital’ issue, of larger scope.” 

With this opinion of the value of his 
work during his days of popularity it is 
the irony of fate that he will be remem- 
bered chiefly by the two thin volumes 
of poetry and prose which resulted from 
his disgrace and punishment. Both from 
its style and as a study in abnormal 
psychology De Profundis is one of the 
most noteworthy and interesting books 
that have appeared for a long time. 


Js 
The Color Line: A Brief in Behalf of the 
Unborn. By W. B. Smith, Professor of 
Mathematics, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans. New York: McClure, Phillips- & 
Co. $1.50. 

The crux of this book lies in a series 
of statements arguing the negro’s inferi- 
ority, carefully culled data in support 
of these statements, and finally several 
conclusive assertions relegating the ne- 
gro to oblivion—all this rather clumsily 
combined and not over-free from sec- 
tional animosity. The extinction of the 
negro is to the author a certain calamity, 
while deportation finds here learned and 
biased support. The author has evident- 
ly been quite anxious to give his book the 
air of a scientific treatise. The attitude 
of the South toward the negro is thus 
stated: “ The color line must be drawn 
firmly, unflinchingly,” and because, 
otherwise, “as a race, the Southern 
Caucasian would be irreversibly 
doomed.” After devoting 260 pages and 
marshaling several hundred quotations 
to prove the negro’s inferiority, this lat- 
ter statement seems both inconsistent and 
impotent. Professor Smith’s book con- 
tains no new thing and presents old facts 
with decreased force. He has not made 
one group study; his data,, tables and 
even his deductions are quotations—and 
these are not faithfully nor unbiasedly 
compiled. As to this much-mooted color 
line, it was once remarked that the great 
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chasm between black and white is only 
skin-deep, and the South has certainly 
tried to fill it up, for there is a regular 
percentage of negroes who annually 
cross it. The Color Line is neither a 
contribution to our knowledge upon the 
race problem nor will it help us to ap- 
proach it with freedom and fairness. It 
is only valuable as an effort to substan- 
tiate the South’s treatment of the negro. 
We should not recommend the book to 
the exact or esthetic reader, since it con- 
tains neither scientific accuracy nor lit- 
erary excellence. 


An Angel by Brevet. By Helen Pitkin. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


The author enjoys unusual advan- 
tages who undertakes to tell a story of 
New Orleans. No period of the city’s 
history, and without much exaggera- 
tion it may be added, no class of her 
people, white, black, Creole or Anglo- 
Saxon, is without a peculiar and legiti- 
mate claim to romantic interest. Under 
such circumstances it would be a sorry 
writer indeed who could not excite some 
interest with a tale of New Orleans. 
Miss Pitkin has selected as the ground- 
work of her story a feature of the city’s 
life which enjoys the two-fold advantage 
of being in itself extraordinary and a 
field hitherto almost unworked. That 
the old savage belief in the voudou rites 
still lurks at the bottom of the devotions 
alike of the negro reverently telling beads 
in the dusk of the cathedral and the one 
shouting in the “uptown” Methodist 
watch-meeting will probably surprise and 
surely hold the attention of the reading 
public; to be told that this same super- 
stition has a hold as well upon the blue- 
blooded and polished Creole will put a 
severe strain upon its credulity. Yet the 
testimony of those in a position to know 
is that Miss Pitkin has not transcended 
facts. Her development of this fruitful 
theme is, however, most unequal. Be- 
tween really clever episodes rich in “ local 
color ”’—the conversation of the group 
of callers in the chamber of their kins- 
woman, Madame de Marigny, is a de- 
liciously realistic bit, if you know the 
feminine Creole—are long-drawn-out and 
exceedingly thin ethical discussions and 
descriptive passages which are mere 
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words, and very extraordinary words 
at that. The entire book, indeed, 
is full of affectations, not only in choice 
of words but in their collocation. 


Boal 


The Illini. A Story of the Prairies. By 
Clarke E. Carr. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.00. 

The reason for writing an historical 
novel is usually supposed to be the de- 
sire to impart historical information in 
a more delectable form than that de- 
manded by the jealous mistress, History. 
If, therefore, the historical novel fails on 
the artistic side, if it fails to hold the 
attention by its plot or its matter, it might 
as well—indeed, it might better—have 
kept within the stricter limits of the reg- 
ular history. Mr. Carr’s The Illini is a 
story of early Illinois, im which Lincoln 
and Douglas and other celebrities appear 
from time to time, in character that is 
true enough and in action which is his- 
torical enough, but nothing is told of 
them which is not told elsewhere, and 
the story is not sufficiently interesting to 
have any advantage over the ordinary 
historical form. Mr. Carr would do well 
to use his knowledge of local history 
and pioneer conditions in a volume of 
personal reminiscences. 

id 
Art Thou the Man? By Guy Berton 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Novelists cannot nowadays complain 
of any limitation of their choice of sub- 
ject matter. The theme of this novel is 
one not hitherto treated outsideof Krafft- 
Ebbing’s “ Psychopathia Sexualis ” 
and the yellow journals. But it is here 
handled with reserve and the book is not 
to be classed with the ordinary detective 
novel, the sole interest of which is the 
tracking of the criminal. -Mr. “ Ber- 
ton’s”’ newspaper experiences in Den- 
ver have supplied him with the material 
for descriptions of high life in that 
city and studies in the psychology of 
crime. The ordinary reader would wish 
the hero a little more normal, that he 
might carry our sympathies with him as 
he moves on to the awful final catas- 
trophe. The gloom is not lightened by 
any gleam of humor, but the style has the 
force which comes from a lurid intensity 
of feeling. 


New 
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The Four Doctrines with the Nine Questions. 
By Immanuel Swedenborg. Translated 
by Rev. John Faulkner Potts. New York: 
American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society. 

This is the first volume of a new edi- 
tion of Swedenborg’s works, revised and 
in part newly translated from the Latin, 
to be published in 28 or 29 volumes. It 
is well printed and strongly and flexibly 
bound. The Swedenborgians are said to 
circulate more literature in proportion to 
their membership than any other de- 
nomination, and one can believe it when 
he sees their generosity in supplying 
public libraries with free sets of their 
great leader and in distributing booklets 
of selections to individuals. To make 
people read him is another matter; still 
if there is any one who is not acquainted 
with Swedenborg it is certainly his own 


fault. 
& 


Literary Notes 


THE translations of Eugene Sue by Dan- 
iel De Leon mentioned last week are published 
by the New York Labor News Company. 


.... The new edition of Baedeker’s Guide to 
Northern France from Belgium to the Loire, 
excluding Paris, is imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ($2.10). 

...-Lhe question often asked by laymen, 
What is the difference between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles? is answered in 
a way to be understood by any one in the three 
essays for which Miss Helen Gould offered 
prizes, and which are. published by the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, New York. 50 
cents. 

.... The Russian Peasantry,” by Stepniak, 
the well-known author of “ Underground Rus-: 
sia” and “Russia Under the Tsars,” is re- 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
in a very light and convenient form at $1.25. 
There is no better or more reliable work on 
the lower classes of the Russian empire in 
popular form than this, and its timely appear- 
ance is fortunate. 

....In his privately printed volume, entitled 
“Arcady in Troy,” the Hon. George B. Warren 
has set forth something of the charm of wild 
flowers and of the delight: that has come to 
him from their cultivation in a city garden. 
Mr. Warren has grown wild flowers for forty- 
six years. He has had a unique experience 
that has probably not been paralleled in Ameri- 
can horticulture, but if after reading his pres- 
ent brochure there should fail to be others to 
follow in his footsteps, it would certainly be 
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exceedingly surprising. The volume was 
printed at the Merrymount Press, Boston, and 
has an engraved title-page in Malachite green. 
The illustrations are in photogravure. 


a 
Pebbles 


Tue path of civilization is paved with tin 
cans.—The Philistine. 


..-. Lhe New Thought is that peculiar pro- 
clivity to explain the thing before you under- 
stand it—The Philistine. 

....Once there was a man who mixed saw- 
dust with the meal that he fed his hens. He 
thought they would never know the difference. 
But they got even! When the man set the 
eggs, half the brood hatched were woodpeck- 
ers.—Elbert Hubbard II. 

Oh, tradesman, in thine hour of e e e, 

If on this paper you should c c c, 

Take our advice and now be yyy, , 

Go straight ahead and advert i i i. 

You'll find the project of some u u u; 

Neglect can offer no ex q q q. 

Be wise at once, prolong your d a a a, 

A silent business soon de k k k. 

—The Journal of Philology. 

AFTER READING A CHAPTER BY HENRY JAMES. 


And after Angelina, laying down 
The Book—that is—she often thought it so; 
Had recognized, as one might say, a frown 
(Could she translate the answer Yes and 
No?) 
Had taken up the, as it were, effect 
Of, Angelina’s training had been such 
That, yet, however harsh and circumspect— 
Even her father deemed it overmuch— 
One does these things unconsciously, I think. 
Thus in proportion as we don’t we do; 
So pausing rather vaguely on the’ brink 
She wondered, was it by, and if so, to? 


For Angelina Hale was not that kind 
Of girl, and it would be unfair to say 
With such an intuition in her mind 
As these, those—does it matter either way ?— 
Which she had, of a purpose, I suppose; 
And they do have so many ways to choose, 
A point which, she remembered, last arose 
The day she left her arctic overshoes, 

And then, of course, that doesn’t count for one 
Whose very instinct (is it wrong to try?) 
Since, yes, what other, lesser souls have done, 
For which, with what, is oftenest done by. 





And thus reflecting, Angelina Hale. 
Reviewed the thoughts that she had read 
about, 
Then with a smile triumphant, wan and pale, 
Sank back upon her pillows, quite fagged 


out. 
—The Critic, 





























Chicago’s Railroads and New 
York’s Subways 


Cuicaco elects Judge Dunne, and thus 
insists upon municipal ownership and 
operation of its street railways without 
any delay that can be avoided. The 
second city in the United States de- 
clines to defer the enforcement of its 
declared policy by making any further 
concession to the railway companies. 

The settled purpose of the people of 
Chicago has repeatedly been shown at 
the polls. At the recent election all the 
candidates for Mayor and all the party 
platforms demanded municipal owner- 
ship. There was only a question as to 
the method by which the railway prop- 
erty should be acquired and the time 
when the power to operate should be 
exercised. The defeated candidate, 
Mr. Harlan, proposed that an offer 
should be made to the companies. Some 
of the franchises have expired, others 
have but a short time to run, parts of 
the system are now operated under 
Council licenses and other parts rely 
upon long-term franchises the validity 
of which is questioned. The Harlan 
offer would probably have permitted a 
renewal or a commutation of all fran- 
chises for a short and uniform term, 
conditioned upon a thorough improve- 
ment of the property and service, 
with municipal ownership to come 
at the end of that term; rejec- 
tion of the offer to be followed by 
aggressive municipal competition in 
subways and on the surface. But the 
people would grant no renewals and 
would hear of no delay. Judge Dunne 
will strive earnestly to obey their man- 
date—by purchase, by condemnation, 
by municipal competition, or in any 
other feasible way. There are many 
obstacles in his path, but his aim will 
be to acquire the railways, and to oper- 
ate them, for the people at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This is an undertaking of great im- 
portance. ‘No other American city has 
846 
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sought thus to exercise its rightful 
powers in its streets. The first experi- 
ment is to be made in a city of 2,000,- 
000 people, where the existing com- 
panies are capitalized at $117,000,000. 
Fortunately, the work can be taken up 
and carried on in Chicago without in- 
creasing the city’s debt or taxes. Un- 
der the Mueller law, certificates (or in- 
come bonds) may be issued to a maxi- 
mum of Io per cent. in excess of the 
cost of the railroad (whether purchased 
or constructed) and these will be a lien 
on the service receipts, being also se- 
cured by mortgage and by a contin- 
gent grant of a twenty years’ franchise 
in case of foreclosure. 

This movement in Chicago is mainly 
a popular revolt against robbery and 
the corruption that made robbery pos- 
sible. A part of the argument by which 
Judge Dunne and others support mu- 
nicipal ownership rests upon the ex- 
perience of many cities in England and 
other foreign countries, with evidence 
as to reduction of transportation 
charges and some other economic ad- 
vantages gained there by the public. 
But it is not chiefly for economic rea- 
sons that Chicago has protested against 
the control and exploitation of its 
street privileges by private corpora- 
tions, nor will such reasons account for 
similar revolts that may, and will, take 
place in other American cities. 

The history of these Chicago com- 
panies is one of almost unequaled mu- 
nicipal and legislative corruption, and 
of unscrupulous financial manipulation 
that has drawn from the public great 
profits upon poor service. In St. Louis, 
thanks to Prosecutor Folk, the bribers 
and the bribed have been exposed and 
brought to justice. In Chicago and at 
Springfield they have escaped punish- 
ment, but the people have determined 
that hereafter they shall have no oppor- 
tunity to bribe and steal, so far as the 
street car service is concerned. 

Some predict that when Chicago re- 
gains possession of its streets and is 
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operating its car lines, the cost of trans- 
portation will be as high as it is now. 
We think it will be less, and that the 
service will be much more satisfac- 
tory.; but even if it is not, there will 
be a great gain in the prevention of 
much of that corruption which menaces 
municipal administration in so many 
American cities, and by means of which 
great private fortunes are dishonestly 
heaped up, frequently to exercise a de- 
moralizing influence in a broader field. 

Municipal ownership is continually 
suggested and promoted by the greed, 
the corrupt intrigues and the dishon- 
esty of corporations to which public 
franchises have been granted or by 
which such franchises have virtually 
been stolen. Honest men who are fa- 
miliar with such parts of the history of 
municipal franchise corruption in the 
United States as have come to public 
knowledge, and who still hesitate to 
intrust municipalities—the people’s 
governments—with the powers and 
privileges which have been so wickedly 
abused, must admit, it seems to us, that 
in many cities the change would be 
decidedly beneficial, even if all the dis- 
advantages which they are accustomed 
to associate with municipal ‘ownership 
should be realized. They should see 
that the most demoralizing and menac- 
ing conditions associated with franchise 
exploitation are of comparatively re- 
cent growth, owing mainly to the re- 
cent great increase of private wealth 
and corporate power, the suppression 
of competition and the creation of cor- 
porate alliances that cover broad fields 
of operation. 

The time is opportune in Chicago, 
where so many franchises have expired 
or soon will terminate, and where the 
subway field has not yet been touched. 
In New York we have only begun a 
vast system of subways, and there is 
great danger that the beginning—not 
satisfactory in its relation to public and 
municipal interests, but for the short- 
comings of which there was some ex- 
cuse—will now be followed by grave 
errors that will confirm great private 
corporations in the possession of the 
entire subway network for a hundred 
years to come. The people of our 
greatest city should enjoy the profits of 





this subway transportation. Why 
should they tax themselves for the en- 
richment of men whose fortunes are 
already immoderate, and whose con- 
nection with municipal franchises has 
already been marked by greed and the 
devices of “frenzied finance”? Why, 
also, should they submit to the extor- 
tionate pressure of the combined light- 
ing companies? 

At all events, they should save the 
new subways for themselves and their 
descendants. To the Rapid Transit 
Commission they cannot reasonably 
look for help. Even the Elsberg bill, 
which touched only the edge of the 
grand opportunity, has been rejected 
by a large majority in the State Legis- 
lature. They can get no aid at Albany. 
But they have their ballots and they 
can organize for the coming municipal 
election, and they can make a forcible 
platform upon the greatest local issue 
of the hour in New York. That issue 
is the control of the new subways. 
Shall it be given for all time to come 
to the incorporated multi-millionaires, 
or shall it be kept for the people them- 


selves? 
st 


Malthusianism and Race Suicide 


THAT we are far from the goal of 
scientific prevision in the realm of social 
phenomena is sensationally asserted in 
current dicussions of “ race suicide.” It 
is asserted that “ race suicide ” has made 
scientific ducks and drakes of the famous 
“ Malthusian Law.” 

In all civilized countries the birth rate 
is rapidly declining. The decrease is 
greatest in the educated classes. The 
alumni of the older American universi- 
ties like Harvard, and the alumnz of 
the colleges for women, are nearly at the 
bottom of the birth rate curve. The re- 
searches of Professor Cattell and of 
Professor Thorndike, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, have demonstrated that at the 
present rates of marriage and reproduc- 
tion the college-bréd family becomes ex- 
tinct in the seventh generation.  Ir- 
responsible denials of this unpleasant 
truth, like the absurd claim of President 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, that a delay in 
the age of marriage does not appreciably 
affect the birth rate, produce only smiles 
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among the statistically informed. They 
are not worth the trouble of serious re- 
joinder. 

Yet it is less than a century since the 
Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus published 
the first edition of his “Essay on 
Population,” in which he undertook 
to prove that while subsistence in- 
creases in an_ arithmetical ratio, 
population tends to increase in a 
geometrical ratio, and that unless 
the human race by prudence restrains its 
tendency to multiply the equilibrium of 
population and subsistence must be main- 
tained by the positive checks of war and 
famine. For more than half a century 
the Malthusian doctrine, tho hotly con- 
troverted by writers of socialistic svmpa- 
thies, held its place as a cardinal principle 
of orthodox political economy. A ma- 
jority of educated men entertained no 
doubt that the chief obstacle to general 
happiness was the recklessness of the 
poorer classes in contracting early mar- 
riages and burdening themselves with 
large families. It was the Malthusian 
law that suggested in Mr. Darwin’s mind 
the hypothesis of natural selection 
through a struggle for existence. 

About forty years ago, however, a 
turn in the tide of scientific opinion on 
Malthusianism was observed. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer had pointed out that indi- 
vidual evolution is antagonistic to rapid 
multiplication, and that a high develop- 
ment of the cerebrospinal nervous sys- 
tem is necessarily at the cost of repro- 
ductive energies. Various economists 
and statisticians here and there were 
questioning whether at the present time 
highly civilized populations were actual- 
ly tending to increase in a geometrical 
progression, and it was positively known, 
through the researches of statisticians 
like Levasseur, that in France at least 
the birth rate was beginning to fall. 
Twenty-five years ago Mr. Henry 
George in “Progress and Poverty” 
made a vigorous attack upon the whole 
Malthusian philosophy, which greatly in- 
fluenced popular thinking. 

At the present time not only the older 
centers of high civilization, like France, 
and the centers of a later civilization, like 
New England, but also the newest coun- 
tries, like Australia, exhibit the phe- 
nomenon of a rapidly diminishing repro- 
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duction. A thorough statistical study of 
birth rates in New South Wales, which 
has just come to hand, is one of the most 
significant contributions to our knowl- 


edge of this subject yet made. In 1880 
the Australasian birth rate was 38 
per thousand inhabitants, and_ the 


average number of children for each 
family was 5.4. In 1901 the birth rate 
in New South Wales had fallen to 27.6 
and the average number of children in 
each family to 3.6. 

It is impossible to doubt that the prin- 
cipal cause of this decline of birth rates 
everywhere is to be found in an eco- 
nomic motive. The desire to improve 
material conditions leads to a delay of 
marriage and to the prevention of births. 
There is, however, reason to believe that, 
as Professor Cattell and Professor 
Thorndike are convinced, a factor of 
physiological failure has entered into the 
phenomena. Statistics of miscarriages 
and still-births are notoriously imperfect, 
but a considerable mass of data points to 
the conclusion that the proportion of fail- 
ures to bring forth living children, after 
conception, is alarmingly and increasing- 
ly high in the educated and luxurious 
classes. 

Do these disquieting facts show that 
the attempt to establish scientific gen- 
eralizations in the realm of social phe- 
nomena is futile? Must we admit that 
Malthus’s conclusions were absurd, and 
that the famous Malthusian law, wholly 
discredited, is one more example of 
hopeless contradiction between theory 
and fact? Is it true that to confess ac- 
ceptance of Malthus’s reasoning is to 
label one’s self a back number? 

There could be no more discouraging 
demonstration of the superficiality of 
much reasoning that passes for scientific 
than is afforded by the very general ad- 
mission that these questions must be an- 
swered affirmatively. Editorial writers, 
statisticians and professors of political 
economy are daily speaking of the Mal- 
thusian theory as “ discredited” or as 
“overwhelmingly disproven” by statis- 
tical facts; and, unhappily, in so speak- 
ing they are revealing their own in- 
ability to grasp the problem in its en- 
tirety. 

For, as a matter of scientific logic, a 
declining birth rate is the most convinc- 
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ing demonstration that could be imag- 
ined of the essential truth of Malthus’s 
formula. Malthus never asserted that 
population increases in a geometrical 
progression. He asserted that it tends to 
increase in the geometrical ratio ex- 
cept when kept down by positive 
or preventive checks. It is restricted 
to-day, as all admit, by the prudential 
—or preventive—checks. Why? There 
can be but one possible answer to this 
question. Population is prudentially re- 
stricted because the Malthusian law 
holds true; because, if it were not so re- 
strained, economic betterment for the 
mass of mankind would be impossible. 
So far from showing that scientific pre- 
vision in social phenomena is impossible, 
the declining birth rate is one of the 
most remarkable verifications of scien- 
tific prediction ever seen. While deny- 
ing the Malthusian law in words, the 
Western world has acknowledged its 
truth in deeds, which confess that unless 
the prudential check is brought to bear 
upon population the positive check of 
a high death rate, due primarily to eco- 
nomic distress, certainly will be. 


5 


Lifelets 


THE late Jules Verne about a year be- 
fore his death created something of a 
sensation by saying that the novel had 
reached its hight and would soon be dis- 
placed from its present position of in- 
fluence and popularity by new forms of 
literature. Whether the fact that his 
later romances had not sold as well as 
his earlier had anything to do with this 
pessimistic view of the outlook for his 
trade, there is much to indicate that he 
was right. It is true that there are more 
novels written and read than ever before, 
and there is no decline in quality, whether 
we consider the average or the excep- 
tional. But the habitual readers of 
fiction; notwithstanding their conspicu- 
ousness and vocality, form only a small 
and continually smaller proportion of the 
total number of readers. Most men and 
many women prefer to come into closer 
touch with reality and seek it, often in 
vain,.in the newspapers. Consequently 
fiction is undergoing process of fission; 
the cleft between the realistic and roman- 


tic novels is widening. The former are 
becoming more nearly a transcript of 
life, and the latter, no longer tethered to 
earth, are soaring into the ether of the 
imaginary and impossible. In the same 
way the old-fashioned melodrama is dif- 
ferentiating into the drawing-room com- 
edy and the burlesque opera. 

When you propose to tell a story to 
children they interrupt at the first sen- 
tence with the question, “Is it a true 
story?” As we evade or ignore this 
natural and pertinent inquiry they finally 
cease to ask it, and we blur for them the 
edges of reality until it fades off into the 
mists. The hardest fart of the training 
of the scientist is to get back the clear 
sight of his childhood. But nowadays 
our educators do not do quite so much 
as formerly to encourage the mythopeic 
faculty of children, and it has been found 
that their imagination can be exercised 
by other objects than the imaginary. 
Consequently the number of readers who 
are impatient of any detectable deviation 
from truth is increasing. 

Besides this, most people—perhaps all 
—are more impressed by the concrete 
than the abstract. The generalized types 
of humanity as expressed by the artist 
in painting and sculpture, romances and 
poems do not interest them as much as 
do individuals. A composite photograph 
of a score of girls is very beautiful, but 
one is not apt to fall in love with it, not- 
withstanding the stories in which this 
has served as the theme. The scientist 
has a very clear and definite conception 
of kinetic energy when it is expressed by 
the formula mv’, but he is more forci- 
bly struck by it when he is hit on the 
head with a club. Formerly botanists 
used to talk a great deal about species 
and types; later they turned their atten- 
tion to varieties, and now the men who 
are making the most progress are experi- 
menting with one plant and a single 
flower of that one. The candidate for a 
Ph.D., watches a single ameba under 
a microscope and writes his thesis on one 
day’s doings of its somewhat monoto- 
nous life. The man who can describe 
the antics of a squirrel in a tree has all 
the publishers just where he wants them. 
The type of the naturalist, the ideal 
statue of the sculptor, the algebraic 
formula of the physicist and the hero 
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and heroine of the romancer have a 
symmetry, universality and beauty above 
that of any individual and in a sense they 
are truer, but their chief value is not in 
themselves but in their use as guides to 
the better understanding of the indi- 
vidual, from which they originate and to 
which they return. 

To these two forces tending to develop 
new forms of literature, the love of truth 
and the interest in the concrete, we must 
add one other, the spirit of democracy, 
the discovery of the importance of the 
average man. This, after all, is the most 
profitable branch of nature study, the 
study of Homo sapiens, and of his wife, 
who, in this country at least, usually be- 
longs to the species sapiens. Wild ad- 
ventures, erratic characters, strange 
scenes and impossible emotions are no 
longer required even in fiction. The or- 
dinary man under ordinary circum- 
stances interests us most because he is 
most akin to us. In politics he has 


gained his rights and in history and lit- 
erature he is coming to be recognized. 
We realize now that a very good history 


of France could be written, better than 
most of the old-fashioned kind, without 
mentioning the name of Louis XIV or 
Napoleon. 

The resultant of these three forces 
gives us the general direction of the 
literature of the future. It will be more 
realistic, more personal and less excep- 
tional. The combination of these quali- 
ties is found in the autobiography, which, 
as Longfellow said years ago, is what 
all biography ought to be. It has always 
been a favorite form in fiction, from 
“ Apulieus,” “ Arabian Nights” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” to the present. 
Now when we publish a “ Life and Let- 
ters’ we lay the emphasis on the latter. 
A great deal of fun has been made of 
those who preferred to read the love let- 
ters of the Brownings to the “ Sonnets 
‘9m the Portuguese” and “ One Word 
More,” but who will say that the verdict 
of the future will not vindicate these 
readers rather ‘than their critics? 

One other characteristic of the mod- 
ern reader must be taken into considera- 
tion, his love of brevity. The short story 
is more popular than the novel, the 
vaudeville sketch than the drama. We 
have then a demand for the brief auto- 


biography, the life story in a few pages. 
Since this form of literature seems likely 
to become a distinct type we venture to 
give it the provisional name of the “ life- 
let.” We can show its relation to other 
literary forms most succinctly by this 
equation: 

lifelet: autobiography:: short story: novel 

The short story is older than the art 
of writing, but it is only recently that it 
has attained a perfection and definiteness 
of form which has caused it to be recog- 
nized and studied by rhetoricians. The 
lifelets now being written are like the 
average short stories of fifty years ago in 
crudity and indefiniteness of aim, but al- 
ready we can see something of the laws 
and limitations of this new literary type. 
It really demands as much literary skill 
a. any form of fiction, but when it is 
strictly autobiographical this is likely to 
be lacking. However, the number of 
persons who can write fairly well when 
they have the material is great and in- 
creasing with the spread of education. 
It has been said that every one’s life 
contains the material for one novel. It 
would evidently be more plausible to say 
this of the lifelet. 

Altho this is the first time we have ex- 
pounded our theory of the subject, our 
readers know that THe INDEPENDENT 
has devoted more attention to this branch 
of literature than has any other maga- 
zine. We have published the life stories 
of representatives of most of the na- 
tionalities which are forming our popula- 
tion and of the workers in many lines of 
industry. These two groups will before 
long be sufficiently complete for publica- 
tion in book form. Besides this we have 
often made use of the lifelet in the dis- 
cussion of current problems, as in this 
number. We believe that many of our 
readers have found them an agreeable 
and profitable substitute for fiction; at 
least we hope so, for it is much more 
trouble to get them than short stories. 
We have used two methods in obtaining 
them; first and preferably, to have the 
story written out by the person who lived 
it; second, in the case of those too igno- 
rant or too impatient to write, to have 
the story written from an interview and 
read to and approved by the person tell- 
ing it. In its literary construction the 
same general rules apply as to the short 
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story, and condensation, elimination, 
subordination and selection are meces- 
sary in order to make it readable and 
truthful. 

& 


The Death Roll in Industry 


WE read with horror of carnage in 
battle, while the carnage constantly go- 
ing on in industry affects us but lightly. 
The glory and the tragedy of great con- 
flicts, wherein .masses of men contend 
for supremacy, wherein whole regiments 
are sometimes virtually annihilated, ap- 
peals powerfully to the imagination; but 
the slow, relentless killing and wounding 
of men, women and children in times of 
peace we are prone to take as a matter 
of course. There is now a casualty here, 
now a score of casualties there, with now 
and then a “General Slocum” disaster 
with its nine hundred dead. But such 
incidents, either singly or as a whole, we 
are prone to look upon as inevitable hap- 
penings in an ordained system of society, 
and we reserve our tenser emotions for 
tte more dramatic slaughter attending 
armed conflict. 

Yet the killings and woundings en- 
tailed by modern industry far outnumber 
the casualties of armed warfare. What- 
ever may be said for the system of capi- 
talist employment, there is at least this 
to be said against it: that it takes small 
regard of human life. The slave owner 
and the feudal baron protected the indi- 
vidual life, because it was valuable to 
them. But under the capitalist system 
the employer accepts no responsibility 
whatever for the maintenance and pro- 
tection of the laborer. The laborer is to 
the employer a “hand,” to be hired and 
discharged at will. If he is injured or 
killed it is, as a usual thing, no loss to 
the employer, for another is ready im- 
mediately to step into the victim’s shoes. 
And in all times since the beginnings of 
capitalist industry the employers as a 
class have vigorously fought every meas- 
ure, so long as it involved expense, mak- 
ing for the protection of the workman 
at his task. 

Every year in America, between 
64,000 and 80,000 persons are killed and 
1,600,000 seriously wounded. We can- 
not definitely say what proportion of 
these casualties is directly due to purely 
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economic causes dependent upon the pre- 
ailing system of industry. But when 
one considers the great range of prevent- 
able causes of casualties, among which 
are boiler and mine explosions, un- 
guarded machinery, unprotected grade 
crossings, defective couplings on cars, 
and adulterated food, drink and medi- 
cine, he finds that there are not many 
categories remaining under which casual- 
ties can be accounted for. Roughly, one 
may hazard the guess that for the whole 
number of casualties, four-fifths are due 
to preventable causes, and that the in- 
difference to life inherent in the careless 
mode of production is alone responsible 
for them. 

This terrific destruction of life is, of 
course, far greater in some industries 
than in others. The general belief that 
the factories furnish the greater part of 
it may or may not be true; the figures are 
so unreliable as to give no adequate light 
upon the subject. But for the railroads 
and trolleys there is an approximate 
basis in the yearly reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is not 
pretended that these records are com- 
plete; they are, as a matter of fact, no- 
toriously incomplete. But they are at 
least suggestive. For the year ending 
June 30th, 1904, the interstate roads 
killed 9,984 persons and wounded 78,- 
247. The awful battle of Gettysburg, 
which plunged every section of the 
United States into mourning, showed a 
far lower record of casualties. In three 
days of desperate conflict both armies 
suffered a loss of but 5,662 killed in bat- 
tle and 27,203 wounded. But the inter- 
state roads furnished but a part of the 
traction casualties of 1904. Estimating 
from what figures are available, the State 
roads added in 1904 some 975 killings 
and 7,500 woundings, while the trolleys 
contributed some 1,340 killings and 52,- 
169 woundings. Here is a total of 12,299 
dead and 137,916 wounded to contrast 
with the records of losses in three of the 
bloodiest battles of the Civil War— 
Chancellorsville, Chickamauga and Get- 
tysburg, with 12,857 killed in battle and 
69,408 wounded. 

The easy-going citizen reads of this 
slaughter with hardly a shudder. He ac- 
cepts it as a necessary part of the daily 
struggle for bread. For it is a slaughter 
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attended with none of the dramatic trap- 
pings of war, and thus makes small 
drafts upon the emotions of the onlook- 
ers. The victims go to their death singly 
or in small groups, with no blare of 
trumpets, no waving of flags, no appeals 
to their sense of glory or of patriotism. 
They are struck down, like cattle in the 
shambles, helpless and _ unprotesting. 
And the world looks on, not wholly in- 
different, it is true, but passive and in- 
disposed to apply an adequate remedy. 
It is too busy to bother. An earthquake 
in India would stir more horror. 


o 
Twisting Scripture 


TwisTING the lion’s tail has gone out 
of fashion on the Fourth of July, except 
where the green flags wave with the red, 
white and blue; but twisting Scripture is 
still a frequent practice, exercised for 
either amusement or disputatious advan- 
tage. And whether it be the Scriptural 
joke or the Bible argument, it is the 
ministers that most indulge in it. 

Admirable opportunities have been 
given for this practice by the discussion 
over the Rockefeller gift to the mission- 
ary colleges in India and Japan. We 
select a few we have heard: 

Why should not the money be re- 
ceived, no matter what is the character 
of the giver? Did not Jesus know the 
character of the woman of the town who 
poured the fragrant profit of her shame 
on his feet, and did not the great Teacher 
of all ethics accept her gift as a sufficient 
evidence of her penitent faith, and de- 
clare it more agreeable to him than all 
the feast and courtesies of the Pharisees 
who had entertained him? 

Yes, but had she not repented, and did 
not Jesus say, “Thy sins, which are 
many, are forgiven thee”? It may be all 
right to receive the money, but the Bible 
parallel does not hold unless there is 
something to match the tears and re- 
pentance with which the woman who 
was a sinner washed the Lord’s feet. 

Then there was the great feast which 
Matthew, the publican, made for our 
Lord, and that other feast of Zaccheus, a 
chief of the publicans, and rich, surely 
a sinner, a man belonging to a class with 
the worst reputation for rapacity, who 


had got his great wealth by farming the 
taxes and compelling people to pay more 
than was demanded, and then defrauding 
the Government in paying what he had 
robbed from the people. And did not 
Jesus, when he saw the nan curiously in- © 
terested in him, solicit an invitation to his 
house for himself and his disciples, and 
when this disreputable plutocrat was 
glad to receive Jesus ind his tramp 
church of disciples to dinner and lodg- 
ing, and contribute the expense to this 
missionary board, did not Jesus not only 
receive the gift, but did he not also say, 
“To-day is salvation come to this 
house”? And why should the Ameri- 
can Board be any stricter than the 
Master ? 

All true; but it is also true that Zac- 
cheus said, “ The half of my goods I give 
to the poor, and if I have defrauded any 
man, I restore him fourfold.” If the 
parallel holds, if the restitution is made 
where possible, and deeds worthy of re- 
pentance are done, then the conclusion 
also holds, and the gift is acceptable to 
God and man. Is it said that in the pres- 
ent case the willing gift, with many 
others, is evidence, that must be pre- 
sumably received, of a right purpose? 
We do not argue it. 

Scripture is quoted to tell us of the 
strict command to the Jews that every 
offering must be “ without spot or blem- 
ish”; that not an animal lame, or blind, 
or otherwise imperfect could be received 
at the temple; and if not a blemished 
lamb, why tainted money? 

Yes; and equally it must be a male. 
But would not the priests sell a lamb 
or doves for good silver to any comer, 
whatever his character, without asking 
questions, and did they not require the 
half shekel from every worst man in 
jewry? 

Then there is that other overworked 


passage: “Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” “ How shalt thou say unto thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote that 
is in thine eye, and behold there is a 
veam in thine own eye?” And the ques- 
tion is asked, in modern phrase, What 
right has the Board to judge the char- 


acter of a wealthy giver? Are not the 
ministers guilty of the same offenses 
when they take rebates from railway 
tickets and clothing stores? Are not 
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their own church members stockholdets 
in. Standard. Oil or in worse things? 

Be it so, but nevertheless we can 
judge, and do judge, and no one judged 
more severely than did Jesus, who said 
that it was easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And the same Jesus said this 
who also loved one rich young man, and 
told Zaccheus that salvation had come to 
his house. 

Then there was that shocking trust 
which we are told Jesus condemned and 
wrecked. It was a combination of cler- 


ics and laymen who had illegitimately 


acquired an exclusive franchise for 
changing money and selling cattle and 
birds and fine flour and oil on the 
temple streets. They were a. mon- 
opoly, an ancient meat trust ~ and 


oil trust, who got rich by fleecing the 
people even on the pretense of piety. 
Did Jesus go to them and ask them, rich 
men who could afford to do it and liked 
to be seen giving, to help his college of 
disciples? Not a bit of it; he knocked 


out their bank counters and with a whip 
he drove them and their cattle out of 
the temple area, telling them they were 
a den of thieves. That was the kind of 
“judging” he did, and that was what 
he did with their money. 

True; but it was their business meth- 
ods he attacked, and not their worship 
or their benevolence. When he saw 
them pouring their money into the treas- 
ury all he said was that the poor 
widow’s mite was of far greater value. 

It is easy to find a Bible text to fit any 
desired lesson. But that is not the right 
way to use the Bible. We might about 
as well take the method of some when 
in doubt, which consists in opening the 
Bible at haphazard and following the 
first text the eye falls on. The Bible is 
for principles, for inspiration, to help and 
guide enthusiasm for righteousness ; but 
what is right in any given case must be 
decided by cool, sound judgment, and 
not by bibliomancy. 


Shien The following story of 

corporation fraud was told 
a the other day in an address 
by Judge Grosscup: 


“TI know of one corporation that organized 
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recently under the laws of New Jersey, with 
an authorized capital of $40,000,000. For some 
reason this must have looked high, even to the 
promoters, for only $10,000,000 was issued. 
After a little while these $10,000,000 were re- 
duced to $2,000,000, whether from some scruple 
of the stockholders or some business expedient, 
I do not know. All I do know is that a little 
while after that the corporation landed in a 
bankruptcy court, with assets all told of $25,- 
000, presumably acquired on the credit of the 
corporation after its organization, for the cur- 
rent liabilities exceeded these assets.” 


Consider this case. No assets to begin 
with; only a name with an authorized 
capital of $40,000,000. On those big 
figures, with big promises, they sold 
worthless stock, deceiving the buyers, 
and finally went into bankruptcy and 
could show but $25,000 of property, all 
stolen. What right had New Jersey to 
authorize such a swindling scheme? 
Why should one sort of corporation, 
called a national bank or a trust com- 
pany, be under strict government super- 
vision for the protection of the com- 


‘munity, and not other corporations? We 


show too much mercy to sham corpora- 
tions. Publicity is the word. One third 
of the wealth of the country is now held 
by corporations. An insurance company 
is supervised and controlled by law; why 
should a street railway company be al- 
lowed to ruin its investors by the diver- 
sion of its profits? Why should laws 
make it easy to capitalize corporations 
by artificial inflation, except to fleece 
the buyers of stock or bonds? 


Js 


A beautiful case of self-ob- 
literation for a cause has been 
presented for the last two 
months by Professor Scharf, who acted 
as lobbyist for the Catholic Indian schools 
at Washington. It is not yet forgotten 
that he was reported by several members 
of Congress to have urged them to vote 
for legislation favoring these Indian 
schools, and to have presented to them a 
list of twenty or thirty Republican Con- 
gressmen from doubtful districts in 
which, through the agency of priests, the 
Catholic vote would be so turned as to 
assure their election if they would vote 
as desired. This Professor Scharf rep- 
resented himself as authorized to speak 


Professor 
Scharf 


for the Catholic authorities, or was cer- 
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tainly so understood by those whom he 
attempted to influence. He was also 
spoken of as a Professor in the Catholic 
Wniversity at Washington. But when 
his proceedings were made public and 
were sharply criticised, the superior 
Catholic authorities denied that he rep- 
resented them; Cardinal Gibbons de- 
clared that the man had no authority 
from him; the Bureau of Catholic In- 
dian Missions knew nothing of him or 
his proceedings ; he was reported to have 
no relation to the Catholic University ; 
and the Catholic papers with almost one 
voice repudiated him as a busybody who 
had injured a good cause by meddling 
where he had no business. Professor 
Scharf, if he is Professor anywhere (a 
musician, we believe), might have de- 
fended himself if he had thought best, 
but for the sake of the cause he was 
silent. We, therefore, will say a word 
for the under dog. We have happened 
to find in the Report of the Director of 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
dated April 8th, 1904, the following— 
and it is all: 
“An ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

“The Bureau is indebted to Prof. E. L. 
Scharf, of Washington, D. C., for very valuable 
services which he has rendered the cause of the 
Catholic Indian Schools.” 


There is no indication what the nature 
of those “very valuable services” was. 
If. they were not the very services since 
repudiated it would be well to indicate 
what was their character. 

& 


It was to be expected 
that Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s account of 
the murder of ten German Catholic mis- 
sionaries in New Guinea would not be 
agreeable reading and that it would be 
in some degree controverted. We have 
a letter from Daniel P. Cahill, editor of 
The Lourdes Magazine, of Chicago, who 
says: 

Three things distinguish the literary crea- 
tions of Mr. Poultney Bigelow: 

One is—They are interesting; 

Another is—They convey a clear idea of his 
objects to the reader ; 

The third is—His ‘conclusions disagree with 
the facts. 

We can take the first two for granted; the 
third will require proof. 


The New Guinea 
Massacre 
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“Let us refer to Mr. Bigelow’s recent article, 
“The Murder of Ten Missionaries,” printed 
in your issue of March 23d. Suppose we skip 
his introductory statement and get down to the 
nub of the complaint. On the second page Mr. 
Bigelow states: 

“But to come back to our massacre; it was 
in July of 1904—the news did not reach San 
Francisco until January 18th, 1905, for there 
is no cable to Herbertshoehe, the capital of 
German New Guinea, and even if there had 
been one it would not have helped us, for the 
German Roman Catholic authorities had agreed 
with the German Governor that they would 
both maintain silence until such time as the 
authorities in Rome and Berlin had had an op- 
portunity to compare notes and make public 
what they desired the public to believe.” 

We presume Mr. Bigelow knows whereof he 
speaks, but this is a pretty bold statement to 
make without offering proof. But it really is 
not true—dare we speak so plainly—for seven- 
‘teen days before Mr. Bigelow landed at Her- 
bertshoehe a full account of the massacre was 
printed in the London Tablet (November 5th), 
and this account was from the pen of Bishop 
Couppé, Vicar Apostolic of the district in which 
the astounding event took place. This, you will 
note, was two and one half months before the 
news reached Mr. Bigelow at San Francisco. 

To an onlooker it would appear that Mr. 
— conclusions are miles away from his 
acts. 


We have transmitted Mr. Cahill’s com- 
ment to Mr. Bigelow, who replies as 
follows: 


What your correspondent, Mr. Cahill, says 
is true enough, so far as he is permitted to see. 
But he sees only what the eminent Bishop 
wished him and others to see—and it was my 
business in New Guinea to see what, for ob- 
vious reasons, it was desirable to conceal—at 
least from an official point of view. 

The Governor of German New Guinea was 
surprised and chagrined at the action of Bishop 
Coppee in making public a statement in regard 
to the massacre because, according to said Gov- 
ernor, it had been agreed to maintain official 
silence until Berlin and the Vatican had dis- 
cussed the matter. 

Mr. Cahill regards the staternent of Bishop 
Couppé as a final historic statement of the 
massacre. Mr. Cahill is welcome to his view. 
My experience with official statements leads me 
to a different conclusion. The true statement 
regarding this massacre is obviously damaging 
to the German authorities in those waters—in- 
deed, to all those in power over the natives. 

_ I landed in San Francisco from New Guinea 
during the first week of January of this year, 
and after landing, there appeared a sensational 
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account in one of Mr. Hearst’s papers—made 
up mainly from hearsay. 

If Mr. Cahill chooses to take equal trouble 
in search after the truth I shall with pleasure 
provide him with ample means to verify in 
New Guinea what I sign in Boston. 

a 
The visit of Emperor 
William to Morocco 
will not in the least 
weaken the agreement of France and 
Great Britain as to that country. It will 
only appear as if the Emperor of Ger- 
many had attempted to interfere with the 
predominance of French influence, and 
had failed. Germany has no further 
rights, except to demand equal trade priv- 
ileges with the most favored nation, and 
that France is ready to allow and even 
insist upon. Equally Italy is not easily 
disturbed by the Emperor’s visit or his 
appeal to Italy to stand by the Tripartite 
Alliance. More serious is the appeal 
reported to have been made by William 
to the Sultan that the bond be strength- 
ened between the Moslem realms. This 
is hardly less than scandalous. It would 
be an incitement to a holy war in Africa, 
and a challenge to the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Shah of Persia to massacre as 
well their Christian subjects, not to speak 
of the disturbance threatened against 
the British Government of India. Great 
Britain is charged by Turkey, Germany 
being her backer, with having ambitions 
in Arabia, not merely on the Persian 
Gulf, but even in the region of Mecca, 
where great caravans go yearly from 
Cairo; and equally Great Britain is 
charged with hindering the construction 
of the German railway down the 
Euphrates Valley to Baghdad and 
Koweit ; and here, again, Germany is in 
league with Turkey. And the collapse 
of Russia leaves Germany a free hand 
with her ambitions, and the same is true 
of Great Britain. 


Emperor William 
in Morocco 


It is an old legal formula 
which speaks of unavoid- 
Barthquake ble accidents as “by the act 
of God.” Of all accidents those by an 
earthquake, occurring in the processes of 
nature, seem to be most clearly thus des- 
ignated, and yet no more so than death 
by old age. The terrible earthquake in 
Northern India has destroyed thousands 


The 
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of lives—we know not as yet how many. 
Earthquakes have been scientifically stud- 
ied only for a few years, and in this 
study Japan takes the lead, as earth- 
quakes are frequent there. Minor shak- 
ings of the earth’s crust occur almost 
every day, but it is only the serious dis- 
locations that are noticed, except in 
seismological observatories. In 1891 
nearly 7,300 perished from an earth- 
quake which was accompanied by a great 
tidal wave; but in 1703 nearly 200,000 
perished in the city of Jeddo, and half as 
many in Pekin in 1731. In the famous 
earthquake at Lisbon perhaps 50,000 
perished in 1755. The United States 
has been comparatively free from these 
disasters, altho we recall the Charleston 
earthquake, and one in Missouri, and a 
number in California; but in none of 
these cases has there been any very great 
loss of life. The chief cause of earth- 
quakes is the dislocation of the earth’s 
strata, due to changing pressure on the 
earth’s crust; and this change of pres- 
sure is due, perhaps, to the increased or 
decreased weight of the earth’s crust, as 
hills are worn down and sediment carried 
elsewhere, just as the accumulation of 
miles in depth of ice at the poles affects 
the level of the ocean and the shape of 
the earth. When the crust breaks under 
this change of pressure, the sudden move- 
ment will shake the strongest buildings. 
And then we learn that the solid earth 
and the firm mountains afford no symbol 
of immobility. 


The Gaulois, one of 
the most conservative 
papers in Paris, prints 
an interview with Alexandra, Queen of 
King Edward. What she says of war is 
touching and true: 


“Your talk, as men, is of war, but we women 
speak always of peace—peace in every nation, 
peace between all nations. 

“T was educated in the school of a king who 
was before all things just, and I have tried, 
like him, always to preach love and charity. I 
have always mistrusted warlike preparations, of 
which nations seem never to tire. Some day 
this accumulated material of soldiers and guns 
will burst into flames in a frightful war that 
will throw humanity into mourning on earth 
and grieve our universal Father in heaven.” 


Most true, and yet two mighty armies 


Queen Alexandra 
on War 
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and two mighty fleets are this day trying 
to destroy each other, to the misery of a 
million homes; and the greatest nations 
of Europe are pointing their cannons at 
each other from the casemates on their 
frontiers. We believe the women would 
order this matter better. 


& 


It is compulsory Greek 
that the teachers talk so 
much about, and Oxford 
and Cambridge lately had a campaign 
of dons much to the discomfiture of 
the revolutionists, who pleaded the ex- 
ample of Germany and the United 
States. It is true that our American 
universities have generally made Greek 
an optional study; but we raise the 
question why mathematics might not 
equally be made an optional study in 
Cambridge University, which is its 
central fortress, necessary to all wran- 
glers. There are a multitude of people 
who find it almost impossible to learn 
algebra or geometry even. Common 
ciphering exhausts their capacity. But 
they can appreciate Greek and culture 
and art and literature. They are com- 
pelled to study analytics and conics, 
and they forget all they have memo- 
rized on their way from the recitation 
room. They ask us, Who remembers 
his Greek? We ask equally, Who re- 
members his algebra? Who could re- 
peat the demonstration of the Pons 
Asinorum? Who even can cipher out 
the cube root, or the square root of a 
line of digits? The argument that we 
forget Latin or Greek applies equally 
to mathematics. And yet we are not 
ready to allow that a cultivated man 
may never have gone beyond fractions 
in his school studies. 


& 


Compulsory 
Mathematics 


The city of Boston last year spent 
$3,506,170 for the net ordinary expense 
of its public schools, and in addition $2,- 
114,851 for new school buildings. Leav- 
ing out the cost of buildings, the ordinary 
expenses were more than the entire out- 
lay for school purposes in 33 States in 
the year 1900-1. Not one of the South 
Atlantic States spent as much, nor one of 
the South Central Division, except 
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Texas ; but every one of the twelve North 
Central States, from Ohio to Kansas, 
spent more, with the exception of the two 
Dakotas. Of the Western Division, from 
Montana to the Pacific, only California 
exceeded Boston. 


We published March 30th the state- 
ment from Salt Lake City advices that at 
a public meeting in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle a few days previous “ President 
Joseph F. Smith admitted that at Wash- 
ington he had given false testimony when 
he said he had never received: revela- 
tions,” because he thought the Senate 
Committee were “trying to put him in 
a trap.” We have letters and news- 
paper clippings from Utah which protest 
that President Smith only denied at 
Washington that he had received special 
formal revelations, but not that he had 
been favored with divine inspiration. 


Bd 


It can hardly be otherwise; the sea- 
men in the Navy would not desert -in 
such numbers if they were not ill-treated. 
Six hundred blue jackets deserted from 
the warships at Pensacola the other 
day. They don’t desert in that way from 
British or German vessels, and it is not 
their food or their pay that explains the 
matter. It is the unreasonable severity 
of the discipline, we believe. This is the 
chief problem which now confronts our 
Navy. - 


Senator Smoot kept his promise not 
to vote for polygamists at the Seventy- 
fifth Conference of the Mormon Church 
in Salt Lake City last week. He left 
the State conveniently on sudden busi- 
ness for California, and so did not have 
to add one to the two negative votes 
against “sustaining ” the First Presi- 
dency and the Twelve Apostles. 


& 


That perennial Deceased Wife’s Sister 
bill has for the seventh time passed the 
British House of Commons by a vote of 
149 to 64; and for the seventh time it 
will be defeated by the Lords and Lord 
Bishops of the Upper House. That Up- 
per House sadly needs reconstruction. It 
is a worse block than is our Senate. 





Insurance 


The Equitable Controversy 


ADDITIONAL charges and _ counter- 
charges continue to be made by both 
the Alexander and Hyde forces in the 
controversy now raging in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. Interest- 
ing statements continue to be given 
out, first by one side and then in re- 
buttal by the other. The definite set- 
tlement of the unfortunate dispute 
seems to linger persistently, and so far 
as surface indications go the disputants 
are as far from final harmony as ever. 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
society held on April 6th the two-year 
plan of mutualization proposed by the 
Crimmins Policyholders’ Committee 
was adopted, at least to the extent of 
agreeing to the policyholders’ represen- 
tation on the basis of 28-24. The pro- 
posed control of the Executive Com- 
mittee by a majority of policyholders’ 
directors did not meet with the same 
success, but was referred to a special 
committee, which was to have reported 
on Saturday, but because of the impor- 
tance of the task of naming the new 
directors the report of this committee 
was deferred. Further meetings of the 
directors will not be held pending the 
readiness of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, composed of Senator Depew, Au- 
gust Belmont, Alvin W. Krech and 
Cornelius N. Bliss, to render its report. 
An Investigating Committee, made up 
of Cornelius N. Bliss, D. O. Mills, H. C. 
Frick, E. H. Harriman, Brayton Ives, 
James J. Hill and M. E. Ingalls, has 
been appointed. The resolution ap- 
pointing them charges them with the 
duty of “ thoroughly investigating and 
reporting upon the present manage- 
ment of the society.” 

It is stated that the committee will 
examine in detail not only charges 
against Mr. Hyde reflecting upon his 
conduct as an officer of the Equitable, 
but also the methods that have been 
used in conducting the present cam- 
paign, deemed by the board to be in- 
jurious to the society. A new policy 
of silence has been adopted, and if the 


animosities continue it is likely that 
somewhat less will be heard about 
them in future. The more interest- 
ing incidents that have been brought 
out during the past week have been 
disclosures regarding certain loans, 
aggregating over $2,000,000, obtained 
from the Equitable by Edward H. Har- 
riman, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors ; the sale to the society for $135,- 
ooo of certain interests in renewal pre- 
miums by Gage E. Tarbell, second vice- 
president of the Equitable, and the al- 
legation by Mr. Hyde that James W. 
Alexander has injured the credit of the 
society of which he is president by his 
course in this controversy. Injunction 
proceedings have been begun which 
seek to restrain the amending of the 
company’s charter so as to provide for 
mutualization, and the end is not yet. 
Advertisements offering to purchase 
policies in the Equitable Society have 
made their appearance in the daily‘press. 
Official figures given out are to the effect 
that the new business of the month just 
closed was the greatest for that month in 
the society’s record. 

We can only repeat what we have 
said before—namely, that the present 
scandal has gone too far to be hushed 
up and that if the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York does 
not make the necessary impartial, thor- 
ough and public investigation, re- 
course ought to be had to the Legis- 
lature. 

as 

REFERRING to the recent boiler ex-, 
plosion in the shoe factory at Brockton, 
it is interesting to note that there was no 
negligence on the part of the maker of 
the boiler, the owner of the boiler, or the 
inspectors of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Insurance Company. The boiler ex- 
perts testified that the defect was a crack 
which had slowly developed on the in- 
side of the outer lap of the plate, and 
which was covered entirely by an inner 
lap and gave no sign of existence. It 
could not have been determined without 
cutting the boiler open and laying open 
the seam. 
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Financial 


From New York to Boston 


PRESIDENT MELLEN’s frank remarks 
before a committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature show that the purchase of a 
controlling interest in the Ontario & 
Western by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Company was not entirely 
satisfactory to the New York Central, 
and that the Central’s elaborate surveys 
for a competing line to Springfield (and 
Boston) were not made merely for exer- 
cise. ‘ Why,” he asked, “do you sup- 
pose such a survey was made? Do you 
think it was the possibility of the large 
local traffic of the territory such a line 
would serve, or was it to influence the 
disposition of certain property [the On- 
tario & Western] acquired by our com- 
pany recently that had the effect of put- 
ting coal from the mouth of the mines 
into the furnaces of our factories without 
the interposition of any other authority 
than that held by the officials of your 
home road?” It appears that three 
routesshave been surveyed and that the 
surveyors are still at work. In Boston 
the prediction is made, apparently with 
some confidence, that the New Haven 
Company’s Ontario & Western shares 
will be transferred to the Central. Promi- 
nent capitalists are directors of both the 
Central and the New Haven, but the in- 
fluence of the Central in the New Haven 
Company may be less than that of the 
Pennsylvania, which owns 10,000 shares 
of New Haven stock, has its president in 
the New Haven board, and will before 
long have direct connection with the New 
Haven lines by means of tunnels and the 
projected road from Long Island across 
the upper end of the East River. Some 
are impressed by current reports that the 
New Haven seeks an independent en- 
trance to New York by a subway leading 
to the station that the Pennsylvania is to 
make at Thirty-fourth street. Possibly 
there is behind the scenes an interesting 


play for position and future advantage in — 


the richest railway district of the country. 
President Mellen admitted last week that 
he was seeking to-remove some of the 
difficulties that lay in the way of “ ne- 
gotiations for a surrender of Ontario 
& Western control.” He was trying, he 
said, to establish such relations with the 
858 


New York Central that it would be un- 
necessary for his company to keep this 
coal road. His company had bought the 
Ontario & Western purely for protection, 
and protection might be had either by 
retaining the property or by disposing 
of it upon conditions which would secure 
protection in another way. This seems 
to foreshadow a settlement by the sale 
of the coal road to the Central. 
J 


Durinc the last five years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
paid $1,614,087 in pension allowances to 
retired employees. 


....Daniel F. Appel has been elected 
Secretary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in place of S. 
Franksford Trull, deceased. 


...-All the colonies of Guatemalan 
ants that were imported into Texas last 
fall to fight the boll weevil perished dur- 
ing the winter, but the experiment will 
be repeated. 


....To meet trolley competition, gaso- 
line motor cars are to be used at various 
points on the Union Pacific, and also on 
the Southern Railway in the neighbor- 
hood of Augusta, Ga., and Charleston, 
a % 

....The announcement of a forthcom- 
ing issue of $100,000,000 of preferred 
stock by the Union Pacific, apparently 
for “ the acquisition of the stock of other 
companies,” excites curiosity. Some 
think it points to the acquisition of the 
New York Central; others look for the 
purchase of St. Paul or Atchison. 


....Japan recently ordered 152 loco- 
motives; 77 of the Baldwin Company 
in Philadelphia, 25 of the Atlantic Equip- 
ment Company in New York and 50 in 
Scotland. Those built in this country 
will be forwarded to the Pacific Coast by 
rail. The Baldwin order is the largest 
of the kind ever given here by a foreign 
Government. 

....Dividends announced: 

Am. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable May rst. 

U. 3. Rubber Co., Preferred, 2 per cent. and 
extra 14g per cent., payable May rsth. 

Rock Island Co., Preferred, $1.00 per share, 
payable May rst. 

reene Consol. Copper Co., 4 per cent., pay- 
able April zoth. 
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ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 


If you appreciate a Cup of Good Tea, Try a Packet of our 
Celebrated 
GOGKATOO BLEND 


Golden Tipped India Ceylon 


TE 


From our Tea Gardens 
Direct to Consumer. 


This is the finest blend of Tea 
imported at the price. It is 
packed in sealed half-pound 
packets, which makes a very neat 
and attractive package. If you 
are accustomed to drink India or 
Ceylon Teas, give our Cockatoo 
Blend a Trial. We guarantee 
you will be more than pleased. 
In half-pound sealed packets. 














25c. 


A Sealed Half-Pound Packet. 


Remember we are Sole Importers of this Celebrated Brand. 


For Particulars, Address Mr. C. W. B., Care of 
Ghe 
Great American Tea Company, 


31e33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 








P. O. Box No. 289. Tel. 2451 Cortlandt. 





The United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 
American Plan, - = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Pian (roomonly) 1.00 “ “ & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 








YES 


There are other railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bearin mind this re- 


mark of an experienced traveler: 





‘* For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities, and 
the uniformly correct character of its service, 
the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road is not surpassed by any similar institu- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic.” 


Send to George H. Dantels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent 
stamp for a 52-page illustrated Catalogue of the 
“ Four-Track Series.” 
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Insurance Statements 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION & INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

The annual statement of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company shows 
a reserve for reinsurance of $1,811,665, a cash 
capital of a half million dollars and total as- 
sets of $3,412,544. These assets, as is shown 
by a little pamphlet recently issued by the com- 
pany, are invested in first-class securities. The 
surplus to policyholders, which has been stead- 
ily growing during the past thirty-eight years, 
is now $1,510,366. The officers of the company 
are: L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer ; 
F. B. Allen, Vice-President; J. B. Pierce, Sec- 
retary, and L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Sec- 


retary. 


THE FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

The annual statement of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pa., shows present assets 
of $6,550,172, as against $6,332,403 one year 
ago. ‘The reserves of the company have in- 
creased $142,409, and the net surplus beyond 
capital reserve, and all liabilities has also in- 
creased from $921,802, which are last year’s 
figures, to $1,030,198. The cash capital of the 
company is $500,000. Elihu C. Irvin is the 
President of the company. 


READING NOTICE 


ELKHART CGARRIAGE 8 HARNESS MANU. 
FAGTURING GOMPANY. 

We have received from the Elkhart Carriage & Har- 
ness Manufacturing Company their small catalogue 
No. 54, for 1905. The catalogue is in a most con- 
venient form and contains only popular styles in the 
surrey line, stanhope line, top buggy line, driving 
wagons, etc. After thirty-two years of thoroughl 
reliable and straightforward business relations wi 
their customers, the Elkhart Carriage & Harness Man- 
ufacturing Company have built up one of the largest 
plants of its kind in the world. We are in a position 
to know that the EJkhart Carriage & Harness Manu- 
facturing Company treat their customers in the fairest 
possible manner. The small catalogue above referred 
to can be secured by addressing them at Bikhart, Ind. 


THE GITY BEAUTIFUL. 


Every American is proud of the nation’s Capital, and 
in Washington, wonderful and beautiful as it is, the 
tourist finds a city than which no other is more inter- 
esting or grand. The great public buildings, massive 
in their structure and imposing in appearance, are 
gold mines of interest and curiosity. 

The city, which is now blossoming in its bright 
spring garb, is most pas in its arrangement, and 
its finely kept streets, its innumerable parks and 
pleasure + offer no end of amusement and instruc- 
tion to the tourist and traveler. Much time can be 
pocteaeey spent visiting the Treasury Building, the 

ongressional Library, Washington onument, the 
Pension Building, Corcoran Art Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Public Printing Office and the like, while 
the side trips to Mt. Vernon, Georgetown and the 
National Cemetery are productive of valuable and 
interesting sights. Every American should visit the 
Capital City and an opportunity to enjoy such a trip 
is offered by the New Jersey Central’s Popular Spring 
Excursion to Washington on April 18. 1905, when the 
rate, including hotel and other expenses, is $12. The 
trip is made on the famous Royal Limited trains, and 
the intervening country traversed is unsurpassed from 
a scenic standpoint. The tickets include stopover 
privileges at Baltimore and Philadelphia, both of 
which places have many historic interests. The New 
corny A hp an bean of the trip, 

ch is sent free to any applicant by C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., New York Giy—hden af : 














Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without tT of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.” Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 











SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 








Saratoga Vichy Spring Ge. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





MEMORIALS 
CHURCH and 
s CEMETERY 


bee «nd 
fw." + Correspondence Solicited 
Send for illustrated HANDBOOKS 
in regard to any work contemplated. 








HOTO ENGRAVING. 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


*NEW-YORK: 
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The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 
NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 


; stamped ‘‘ Bene- x 


dict” and date 
of Pat. 
END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St., N. Yi 


WILLIAMS’® 


The acme of luxury, 
convenience 


and economy. 


Williams’ Shaving 


Shaving 
Tablets, Tell et — 
Talcum * Powder, » 


Cream T Toilet ‘Soap 
Welte for beokiet ‘* How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Grasrowsury, Conn. 





HAVING: 
STICK 





No sod 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBeETH on It 


You need to know how to manage your lamps to 
have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





The approved “ effervescent’’ relief for 
HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION 


Sold on merit more than 60 years. 








116 Foot LAUNCH 


COMPLETE 
Witt Ri) Se) 
; ENGINE 
WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN TH 


ND FOR FREE war TRATED CAT. LOG. 
by BOATS FITTED WITH Ww. eR COMPARTMENTS 
LINE D 





The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 
save one-third of your purchase money. We are the only house 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 


| 3 a> 


SV. 7 
IS KS 


been saved by buying carriages and harness from our factory. We & 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. We refund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways, 


THE coL.umsus CARRIAQGE AND HARNESS COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
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There are four fast through trains from Chicago every day in the year 


to Omaha and the West via the Chicago & 


orth-Western Railway. 


This is the famous double-track line to the Missouri River, and 
with its block signal system and perfect roadbed a maximum of aa, 


speed and comfort is insured 


It is the route of the electric-ligh 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


the most luxurious train in the world; composite observation cars, 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars, Booklovers library, buffet, 
an a la carte dining car service that is nowhere excelled, and 
individual electric reading lamps in every berth. 


The Best of Everything. 


The Limited leaves Chicago daily at 8.00 p.m. Other Omaha 
trains leave at 10.15 a.m., 7.00 p.m. and 11.00 p.m. Sleeping 
car reservations and full information on request. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 





Select small party. Tours from 
155 to $400, going everywhere. 
Write for prospectus. 

ey. L. D. Temple, Watertown, W 


NORTH CAPE 


$ 
R 





ais 


trictly 
class methods of travel. Address 


TOU RS Mrs. M. CROSLEY, Indianapolis, Ind., or 
19 E. 45th St., N. Y. City, 


CLARK’S TOURS. 


High class tours under best management, membership limited to 
fifteen, leave bY. White Star Line steamers, April 29, May 18, June 15, 
June 24. Registernow. Other tours. 

FRANK C, CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York. 


EURO-Pp 


Sailings from three Ports. Rates unusually low. Strictly limited. 
First-class throughout. BOOKLET READY. 

MARSTERS & KINPORTS. 
3 West 29th Street, Room 705, NEW YORK. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th . Private—select parties—limited in ° 
June 24, Mediterranean trip. July 1, Central —~y July 
1 Rorway and porte Cape. omy Neg) Lo) and France. 
booklet G and full particulars, address — 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Cumberland &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 2% 
gous experience: late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
own, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENUER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 

















TEL Come 


UNIQUE THINGS IN TRAVEL 


University Lectures, with stereopticon 
UN IVERSITY en route University leaders, each in his 
TOURS Own specialty; Yachting steamer spe- 


cially equipped. 
COPLEY TOURS 


Low prices and ne extras. A leisurely 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 21 Clarendon St, Boston. 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonavle C. Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


snee eves Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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The LEXINGTON 


Lakewood, N. J. "San tetapnsts 


A quiet, bene fam hotel. aitien reoennral oO wood fi 

rw ‘and pan = ees 8 -- Ly , electric light. Hates 81 $15 
week ani new cent. People come 

eeain and a eir friends. - A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’ ‘8. 


““INTERPINES ” erect eee ees: 
& week, or 
longer, ater , Ge ~ 
r. ret class 
GOSHEN, N. Y. a tT The home 


lifeis a Pigpommest and pleasant feature. 5S; rates during 
priiand May to readers of the INDEPENDENT. 








THE ABBOTSFORD 


(Convenient for families or ladies alone) 
186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 21800 Back Bay 
oo a hotel for permanent or tran- 
vance. Near Back Bay Station. 
Sta on, Public Library, Art Museum an 
Trinity Church. One block from electric cars to all 
theatres, public places and suburbs. 
MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Send 4 cen poswage) for Tilustrated Book, entitled ‘* Holi- 
dave sin ne aud’ ribing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
ers, Dickens and Tennyson Disteiote and the ‘arwich 
Hooks of Holland Reute, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 


(" Ohe 


Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail, 

American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 


xX sama 


fewis® @onceR 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


rary Pantry, for Kitchen, Laun 
+.— — and Stab le. pone 
Crockery, China and Glass, 
king ,Utou and Fenders. House-cleaning 


A strictl 
—- Py 














Prop. 














Eve 
iry, ooking” 
ery, 
Fire Se 


Articles.” 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mai] receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ROCK ISLAND Bay 
Xork, April 6, 1905- 
A quarterly divi dividend of $1.00 PER. SHARE on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of The Rock Island Com ong, oe Sion 
record, Ape Ya 4, Let 1, 





ble May 1, 1905, to stockholders o 
payab date Yehie tranefer books for the preferred 
and open again April 17, = 

G. T. BOGGS, 


OFFIOB OF THE 
NEW YORK DOGK COMPANY, 
New York, March 2ist, 1905. 
The of Directors has declared a dividend of ONE 
PER OENT. ee Preferred yp FA hy » pay- 
able April 15th to steckholders of record at the 0! 
business on April 1, 1905. GEO. . SPENCER, Treasurer. 


The Manufacturers Commercial Company, 


486 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
DIVIDEND 12. 

The regular quarterly dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum has been declared, payable April 15th, 1905, to preferred 
stockhoiders of record at the elose of business March Sist, 1905. 

C. B. JAQUA, Treasurer. 


GREENE GONSOLIDATED GOPPER CGO. 
DIVIDEND No. ll. 
24 Broad Street, New York, April7, 1905. 


1 a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it was re- 
otet that a dividend of TOUR PER ot 7.48) on on the capital 
stock of this Company be dec payabl y, April 20, 

905, to stockholders of record at the Close of business on Apri 12, 


Transfer books will close at 8 o’clock P. M. on April 12, and re- 
open on ‘Kori 21, 1905. 
E. B. TUSTIN, Treasurer. 


Assistant Treasurer. 














AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
New York, April 6th, 1905. 


PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND 
bi 2A. 
S Pane can this day it was 
h ‘erred 


id on Monday, 

mpany of New 

stockholders of 

Transfer books 

will close on Monday, April 10th, 1905, and reopen on Tuesday, 


May 2d, 1905. 
D. A. BIXBY, Sec’y. 8. 8. De LANO, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER GOMPANY. 


42 Broadway, New York, April 6, 1905. 
he Board of Directors of the Untied States Rubber C ro PER 
nen this day declared a regular quarterly dividend of AS 
CENT. and an extra dividend of O AND ONE-HA 
CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, from “hs as net 
earnings for the fiscal year ending March Sist, 1905, to Stock- 
of record at 3 P. M., April 25th, 1905, payable May 15th, 





The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P.M. on 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, 
May 17th, 1905. 

JOHN J- WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY. 
on nang ~ 4 _ Brooklyn, N. Y 
ND NO 
A regular Cy "dividend ° of ONE PaND ONE-HALF PER 


CENT. has nm the ital stock of this Company, 
— ven ee to Btoekhol ers of record at the close ne of 


usiness 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GCOMPANY. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, March 17; 
1905. 


The transfer books will be closed from March 18 to 
April 1, 1905, both days included. 
WILLIAM B, DRIVER, Treasurer. 


HoMPSONS EYE WATER 


AMERIGAN 


mad Dr SAAC) 
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$2,000,000 


BEECH CREEK COAL @ COKE co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 5% SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 





Interest payable June and December. 


Principal payable June 1, 1944. 





Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company. 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., NEW YORK, Trustee. 





FREE OF TAXES IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





By operation of a Sinking Fund of 8 cents per ton on coal mined 
par by lot. The aggregate amount of bonds retired shall not be less than $75, 


Authorized Issue 
Outstanding 


June 1, 1907, bonds will be redeemed at 


ed, beginnin; 
par value per annum* 


m 92,5 
Reserved to retire at maturity "$240, (000 of Chest Creek Land & Improvement Company ‘is Bonds 240,000 


Held in the Treasury of the Company 


188,000 
$3,000,000 





These Bonds are secured by ! first mao) eee (subject only to an existing mortgage as ot the Chest Creek Land & 


Improvement Company aggrega’ 
of cm lands held ander lease. — 
h Creek Coal & Coke Compan 


eppecrimetely 28.000 acres of 
in ‘the. Geanihes of Cam 
ped during its a fiscal year 1,676,194 gross tons canal bituminous coal to 


in fee and 4,000 acres 


ria, Indiana -—_ Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 


shi 
markets reached via the New York Central & Hudson River R.R. The Gompany has entered into a va 
tract for 25 years from 1901 with the New York Gentral 8 Hudson River R. R, Company 
the sale to that Railroad of a minimum of 500,000 tons yearly. 


Gross Earnings For fiscal year — eihoeboe gvescesdeees $2,299,953 76 


Operating Expenses 


Net Earnings 
Interest Gharges 


Surplus 


1,644,831 54 


$655,122 22 
128,600 00 


$526,522 22 











Having sold over half of these bonds we now offer, subject to prior sale, the unsold balance at 9844 and accrued interest. 


HEAN, VAN CORTLANDT @ CO., 


os 30 Pine Street New York, 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd, 1905) - - : 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 - - 

Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 : 

fotal Payments to Members ond 
their Beneficiaries, : 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Security. Gonvenience. Privacy- 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


34 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. lowa Falls, Lowa. 


HIGH-CLASS BONDS 


We have a quantity of Chicago West Division Railway 
four and one-half per — soaee, long time, half yearly 
interest always promptly 

Nothing better for day funds. 
bonds ané securities. 
Full information free, on request. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 








Also other high-class 








NV ICA AIT 
Yr DAALT 


HoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


American Telephone @ Telegraph Co. 


Under an agreement with the Trustee, the principal 
and interest of the Four per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds of this Company, due in 1929, will, at the 
option of the holder, be payable as they become due 
in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

If desired, these bonds will be stamped accord- 
ingly on presentation to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Court Street, Boston, on or after May 1, 1905. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 16, 1905. 


G4 FA Vix Eozkon bhcon txvestucewr Coe Denver Cole, 
% 
fe) 
Gold Mortgages 
secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 


30th YEAR 











I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit.in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


W.L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street. LISBON, N. D. 





Union Pacific Railroad Go. 


Special Meeting of Stockholders. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
of the 
UNION PACIFICO RAILROAD COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of Union Pacific Railroad Company will be held 
at the office of the Company at Salt Lake City, in the State 
of Utah, on the Sth day of May, 1905, at 12 o’clock Noon, 
for the purpose of considering and acting upon a proposed 
amendment of the Articles of Incorporation of said Com- 
pany increasing its preferred capital stock by the amount of 
$100,000,000, and of authorizing the issue and use of such 
additional stock and of taking all suitable action in that 
behalf in the premises. 

The books for the transfer of stock (both common and pre- 
ferred) will be closed for the purpose of the meeting at 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 19th day of April, 1905, and will be 
reopened at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 6th day of May, 1905. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 

New York, N, Y., April 4th, 1905. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Executive Offices, 
120 Broadway, New York, April 4, 1905. 
To the Stockholders of 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Of the $100,000,000 First Lien Convertible Bonds origi- 
nally issued by your Company $54,255,000 have been con- 
verted up to p> Aly into common \ tock, and it is assumed that 
the remainder will likewise — converted before May, 1906. 
Fixed ch been greatly diminished and the 
coutty Senin the preferred. stock corres eocepentngy increased, 
and with the enhanced credit of your Company the market 
value of the preferred stock is and for some months has 
been. about r. This situation enables the company to 
pursue the wise and conservative policy which requires that 
a corporation tal rool a should finance at least a 
part of its copitel ents—especially such as arise in 
connection with the at acquisition of stocks ot other companies 
—through the issue of stock rather than through the creation 
of fix interest bearing obligations. The advantages of 
such a policy are obvious and will inure to the benefit of the 
holders of both common and preferred stock in that the crea 
tion of additional bonded indebtedness ranking and carrying 

ed charges ahead of me Es may be avoided and the 
credit and position of the Company further advanced. Your 
company, moreover, will be “placed in a position admitting 
in due time of a more liberal attitude toward the distribu- 
tion of its surplus income. 

As the common share capital has been and will be further 
added to by the conversion of the convertible bonds, your 
Directors are of the opinion that the common stock should 
not in the near future be still incre: , they do, 
however, consider it prudent that your company should pre- 

this comlag requirements through 


and at t to ance 

ssue of preferred stock, at par, oy racticable, to an 
extent re-establishing the formerly exist: proportion be- 
tween the common and preferred stock. 

Your Directors, therefore, recommend the creation of an 
additional issue of preferred stock, equal in every respect 
to the preferred stock at present outstanding, and to that 
end have called a special meeting of the stockholders to 
eonvene at the office of the me at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the 5th day of May, for the purpose of 
authorizing an aeeraee of the preferred capital stock by the 
amount of $100,000,000, and its issuance from time to time, 
as needed, thus making the authorized capital stock of the 
company $396, 178,700, consisting of $200,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and $196, 178,700 of common stock. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

E. H. HARRIMAN, 
President. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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You Can Make from 
$2,000 to $10,000 Year 


|? you are a man of energy and have ability to 
sell we can offer you an opportunity through 
which you can make from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 
The work is selling the preferred res of the 
United Cities Realty Corporations on the instalment 
plan in your own community. The proposition is of 
the highest standing and one of the most attractive 
now before the American public. It is one which 
has been widely advertised in the best publications 
of the United States and representatives who en- 
gage with us now will have the benefit of our future 
extensive advertising. Every assistance to facilitate 
our work will be given and your compensation will 
in the form of liberal commissions. Those who 
apply must be of unquestioned reputation and men 
of recognized business ability. ferences to this 
effect required. 


THE UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATIONS 
secure to the man who EXPECTS TO LIVE an 


insurance oouigen 
the 





ing for 
5 for in 


Directors and officers of the 
without salaries, depending for their compensation 
upon the other half of the surplus profits. The Cor- 
[age already own $1,000,000 worth of the best 
pe of business real estate, yielding over 9% net on 
the invested capital. The only salaries paid by the 
Corporations are for management and clerical work, 
amounting in the past year to less than $4.500. 
Every shareholder is privi _ to make a thorough 
investigation of the Corporations’ affairs. Provision 
been made to loan 75% of the par value of shares, 
should holders deem it necessary to borrow. 


SHARES, $1roo EACH. 


Terms: $1 down and $1 a month for each share 


WOOD, HARMON @ COMPANY, 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents. 


Dept. A-11. 257 Broadway, New York. 


References: Any Bank, Trust Company, or Commercial 
Agency in the United States. 


FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
THE UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION. 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United Cities Realty Corporation, held Friday, 
March 17, 1905, the regular semi-annual dividend of 
244% and an extra dividend of \% of 1% were declared 
upon the preferred shares of the United Cities 
Realty Corporation, payable May 1, 1905, to all share- 

holders of record on the 3lst day of March, 1905. 
The books of the Corporation for the registration 
and transfer of the preferred shares were ordered 
closed from April 1 to April 30, 1905, both inclusive. 

WILLIAS! H. MILNOR, Treasurer. 
257 Broadway, New York. 





Our Friends and our Enemies 


The GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY has both. We have as enemies : 

1. Many curb brokers who do not like us because 
we do not pay the big commissions they want—we 
prefer to give the benefit to the investor himself. 

2. Many cheap: papers with whom we do not find 
it profitable to advertise. 

3. Every rival copper producer who wishes to 
keep new competitors out of the field. 

4. Every man with a less valuable enterprise of 
his own in whose way we stand. The TREADWELL 
has committed the unpardonable sin of succeeding 
while they have failed. ~ ip 

We have as friends : 

1. Every unprejudiced ‘expert who has examined 
the property. 

2. Every business man who has looked into our 
methods and observed the conservatism and economy 
of the management and the correct business principles 
in accordance with which the enterprise is conducted. 

3. Every experienced and successful investor who 
has carefully investigated the enterprise. He has 
usually shown his faith by investing his money in it. 

4. Every one of our more than seventeen hundred 
stockholders, who belong mainly to one or the other 
of the foregoing classes. 

Weare proud alike of our friends and our enemies. 

The TREADWELL COMPANY owns by far the 
largest property in one of the richest mining districts 
of the world. It has developed its property and un- 
covered ore bodies vast in extent and as rich as the 
richest. It has equipped it with a 250-ton smelting 
plant, which is to be enlarged at once to a capacity of 
one thousand toys a day. It will soon be readyto 
take its place among the largest copper producers and 
dividend-payers of the country. 

To meet the demands of its increased business and 
enlarged sphere of operations, and to keep up its 
record of paying as it goes, it has recently increased 
its capital from three hundred thousand shares to 
three hundred fifty thousand shares of the par value 
of $10 each, and now offers its new stock for sub- 
scription at par, $10 a share, until April 2oth. 

No investor can afford to leave it off his list of 
investments. 


Make checks able to the order of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY 
and forward to 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
$37,071,207.57 


33,770,674.54 
3,300,623.03 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1905, - 
Liabilities, « « . 
Surplus, « . . rs 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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United States uf [nsurance G0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. s President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
JAMES R. P Leather. 
CLARENCE ih KELSEY, Pres’ t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTE t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e : . $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1006, . 
Liabilities, = . 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment patietes issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

By policy has endorsed thereon the eash surrender and paid 

> values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

usetts ute. 

“Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. ; 








Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.48 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in ev li ane guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forf rfelture ae ee 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BINDERS © 214 thirteen copies of Tax 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 


190 Fulton Street, New York. 





ASSETS, 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W.-SCOTT, President, 

346 Broadway. + - - New York 

Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not 
more danger in the home and in places 
which we are accustomed to think are the 
safest. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advises all persons to insure 
who are insurable, because life is always 
uncertain and procrastination in life 
insurance is time and again a matter of 
regret when the grim destroyer comes. 
A policy of insurance is better than a 
savings bank account. Write the Company 
for information on any point. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, * - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 








ay the solid financial condition of the com- 
Ss , Aividends. its liberal 

ess ying timate claims, 

the BERKSHIRE a most desiteb ble ane for the 
policy holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 


New York and New Jersey Agency, “on Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. . 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 

| None of the Usual Restrictions. 

All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 

business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over.$5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 














PHINEAS C. LouNsBURY, Pres. 





KIMBALL C. ATWoop, Secy. 











Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 33, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, ° » 28,268,597.58 
Surplus, , - $3,439,028.48 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 
New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





Ltlantic Mutual 
1 nsurance e Company 


49 AND 51 watt 1 STREET, NEW YORE 
Organized in 1842 
INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN: ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates cre issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ae- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








